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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE 


ATTENTION has recently been focussed on the potentialities of the 
British Colonial Empire by speeches of British and Allied statesmen. 
In New York, Mr. Wendell Willkie, after a whirlwind tour embracing a 
large part of the backward areas of the world, found it necessary to 
criticize somewhat forcibly the administration of the British colonial 
territories. Mr. Willkie’s challenge has been met in two speeches by 
British Cabinet Ministers: the first, by Lord Cranborne in the House of 
Commons, took the form of a vindication of our past colonial policy; 
the second, by Mr. Herbert Morrison at Newcastle-on-Tyne, sounded a 
more guarded note and suggested fresh lines along which colonial 
policy might be directed in order to achieve an improvement in the 
welfare of the colonial peoples. In particular, Mr. Morrison stressed the 
need for more constructive social and economic policies, especially in 
regard to industrial and agricultural technique, and he emphasized that 
the British nation must be prepared to spend more freely in order to set 
the colonies economically on their feet. 

This article will be concerned solely with the economic side of 
colonial development; an attempt will be made to describe the past and 
present policy of the British Government with regard to economic 
development of the colonies; the present economic problems of the 
colonies will be illustrated by reference to the experience of one parti- 
cular colony, the Gold Coast; and finally, possible lines of future 
development will be suggested. 

Any attempt to generalize about the problems of the British colonies 
should be prefaced by a word of warning concerning the very different 
structures which make up the colonial empire. This empire includes a 
population of some 60 million, with very varied backgrounds dis- 
tributed very thinly over 2} million square miles of land. Of this total, 
some 42 million are in Africa and 18 million are in Ceylon, Malaya, 
and the West Indies. The political structures of the colonies vary 
through all stages of direct and indirect rule, from the highly developed 
Ceylon, with its State Council largely elected by the people, to primitive 
island possessions, where the representative of the British Government 
must necessarily determine policy. It would be wrong to think of all 
colonies in terms of the more backward parts of Africa, but the special 
problems of these territories must be in the forefront of discussion, since 
these colonies form such a large part of the empire in terms of area, 
population, and potential resources. 
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During the early years of colonial development, and indeed until the ( 
third decade of this century, the British Government adopted a t 
“‘Jaisser-faire”’ attitude towards the economic development of the F 
colonies. The chief aim appears in many cases to have been the main- 
tenance of law and order in the colony in order that the trading and c 
mining companies should operate without interruption in their work n 
of ensuring a steady flow of vital raw materials to this country. As i 
Miss Perham! has pungently remarked: ‘ 

“British colonial administrators, reflecting and indeed prolonging li 
the attitude of their kin in Britain, lavished their attention upon \ 
political development, while the more powerful economic forces were W 
allowed their free and devastating attack upon native society’”’. A 

Roads and railways were built, but there was no planned develop- fil 
ment of colonial territories, and the haphazard construction which had m 
occurred in Britain seventy or eighty years earlier was paralleled in the cI 
colonies. In some cases roads were built which competed with railways 
and railway lines laid down which a few years later had to be closed Wi 
for lack of traffic. A 

From a financial point of view, it was the avowed policy of the of 
Colonial Office that each colony should be financially self-supporting M. 
and that its Budget should be balanced annually. Apart from large- ch 
scale enterprises, such as railways and harbours, financed by the to 
raising of loans in the London money market,* any schemes for econo- ad 
mic development in a colony were dependent for financial backing upon Br 
such revenue as could be raised within the territory by means of Ag 
customs duties, licence fees, taxes, etc. This revenue had, of course, int 
also to cover the salaries of Government officials, the upkeep of Govern- tin 
ment buildings, expenses in connection with social services, the service 
of public debt charges, expenditure on defence, and the cost of all Off 
current public works. It will easily be imagined that, after these she 
expenses had been met, there was little or no surplus to finance a to 
programme of economic development.* It was only when a Colonial col 
Government found itself unable to balance its Budget, usually owing wal 
toa heavy burden of railway debt, that the British Government stepped Th 
in and assumed financial responsibility for the affairs of the colony. In con 
this case a grant would be made, and the colony abjured to strict Der 
economy in the future. Such a policy had obviously restrictive efiects is 
upon the more backward of the colonial territories, where possibilities var 

1 Margery Perham, in an article in The Times, March 14th, 1942. of I 

2 In connection with commercial loans, the results of a detailed analysis of the the 
public finances of a sample of six colonial governments carried out for the National and 
Institute of Economic and Social Research by the writer may be of interest peo 
The analysis showed that, of all loan expenditure on which interest charges ee * 
being paid in 1938, an average for the six colonies of 27 per cent had been devoted 
to economic services (excluding self-balancing accounty such as railways) If own 
railways, harbours, waterworks are included in economic services, then the capi 
percentage figure is raised to 75 per cent. Other figures were: administration staf 
11 per cent; social services 5 per cent; defence 5 per cent. ‘ ; The 

3 The same analysis, quoted above, showed that the six colonies on the average 
devoted 24 per cent of their current net expenditure in 1938 to economic services 
(excluding self-balancing accounts). Administration accounted for 28 per cet! 
social services 24 per cent; defence 6 per cent; pensions (and unallocated pubic 


debt charges) 9 per cent; miscellaneous 2 per cent; self-balancing accounts 7 P« Cmd 
cent. Interest charges on the public debt were allocated between the main hea 


in proportion to the distribution of loan expenditure given above. Color 
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of raising revenue were limited, and where no schemes aimed at raising 
the taxable capacity of the population could be undertaken owing to 
lack of finances. 

In 1929 the British Government inaugurated a new policy with the 
creation of the Colonial Development Fund; this fund was founded to 
make free grants to colonies which would “‘provide commerce with or 
industry. in the United Kingdom”. The outlay which this fund was 
allowed to make was limited by legislation to £1,000,000 a year; in fact, 
little over half this sum was actually disbursed. Between 1929 and 
March, 1939 the Fund. provided a total assistance of £7,908,988, of 
which {3,082,073 was loans and {4,826,915 grants.' The share of the 
African colonies in this scheme was about £300,000 a year. Schemes 
financed by the Fund have included new road construction, improve- 
ment of harbours and railways, waterworks, and experimental work on 
crops and their pests. ‘ 

From 1929 onwards the Colonial Office no longer adopted a merely 
watching policy with regard to the economic problems of the colonies. 
Attention was mainly concentrated during the thirties on the necessity 
of finding markets for colonial produce. In 1937 the Colonial Empire 
Marketing Board, of which the Secretary of State for the Colonies is 
chairman, was established for the specific work of helping the colonies 
to develop their resources and to market their goods to the best 
advantage. Concessions for colonial products were also obtained by the 
British Government in the Ottawa Agreements and the Anglo-U.S. 
Agreement of 1938; in addition, the Colonial Office gave its blessing to 
international schemes for the regulation of production of tea, rubber, 
tin, sugar, and copper. 

In spite of this outburst of activity on the part of the Colonial 
Office there was no abrogation of the main principle that each colony 
should be a financially self-supporting unit, nor was there any attempt 
to make long-term economic plans for the colonies or to encourage the 
colonial Governments to do so for themselves. With the outbreak of 
war came the dawn of a new era for the economic future of the colonies. 
The announcement of this change of outlook on colonial matters was 
contained in the British Government’s Statement of Policy on Colonial 
Development and Welfare.? This statement acknowledged ‘‘that there 
is room for.further active development of the natural resources of the 
various territories so as to provide their people with improved standards 
of life”. It will be seen that a step forward had at once been taken with 
the shifting of emphasis from the attempt to encourage U.K. commerce 
and industry to the desire to improve the standard of life of the colonial 
peoples. The statement further admitted that ‘‘many colonies cannot, 
however efficient their economic administration, finance out of their 
own resources the research and survey work, the schemes of major 
capital enterprise, and the expansion of administrative or technical 
stalis which are necessary for their full and vigorous development.”’ 
The statement continued by announcing that the old principle that a 
colony should only have those services which it could afford to main- 


by Annual Report of Colonial Development Advisory Committee, 1939. 
Cmd. 6062. : 

* Cmd. 6175 of 1940. Legislation was provided for this new policy in the 
‘olonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. 
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tain for itself called for revision, and that therefore “in appropriate 
cases, money from the new sources should be made available for the 
maintenance of important works and services over a substantial period 
of years.”” A maximum sum of £5,000,000 a year would be available for 
schemes involving capital expenditure necessary for colonial develop. 
ment in the widest sense and also for helping to meet recurrent 
expenditure in the colonies on such services as agriculture, education, 
health, and housing. It was announced, however, that ‘“‘the first 
emphasis in this much enlarged policy of colonial development will be 
on the improvement of the economic position of the colonies’, A 
Colonial Development and Welfare Advisory Committee has been 
appointed to assist in planning expenditure from this source, and in 
addition a maximum sum of £500,000 a year has been allocated for 
research, to be disbursed by a Colonial Research Advisory Committee.! 

The British Government is thus pledged to a policy which envisages 
the granting to individual colonies of considerable sums of money for 
long-term economic development. It will now be necessary to look at 
the colonies themselves to discover what economic problems are 
awaiting solution. Before investigating the position of a particular 
colony it might be helpful to discuss the reason why so many of the 
colonies to-day stand in need of a planned economic policy. How has 
it come about that their economies have ceased to be attuned to the 
world market? Professor Hancock sums up the position as follows:' 

“Tt is the nations most backward in industrialization which are the 
first to be brought under the harrow. Throughout the fourth decade of 
the twentieth century producers of raw materials and foodstuffs began 
to understand that the world of hope to which they had been accustomed 
was collapsing around them . . . The causes [of their plight] are various. 
Revolutions in agricultural technique and the competition of new 
producing areas have multiplied supply, while at the same time the 
slackening of population growth in the old consuming centres and the 
lack of purchasing power in centres of potential new consumption have 
prevented a corresponding increase of demand. The policy of Govern 
ments did not create these maladjustments. But neither did it make 
any serious attempt to correct them.”’ 

Some British colonies have been more hardly hit by these trends than 
others. As Professor Hancock suggests, the economic position of 4 
colony may be largely determined by the degree to which the colony is 
dependent upon one or two staple crops, the world demand for which 
is liable to fluctuations. This dependence upon one export rp 
prevailed particularly before the present war in the West African 
colonies of the Gold Coast, where cocoa accounted for 60 per cent 0! 
exports in 1937, and Gambia, in which 90 per cent of exports wert 
groundnuts. The same problem faced the West Indian colonies, since 
their economies were very largely dependent upon the marketing ©! 
sugar.* It is obvious that the welfare of a territory is largely bound up 

1 For a full account of the steps taken to implement this policy by the appo!" 
ment of committees, enlargement of the Colonial Office staff, etc., see the Reprim! 
of the Cantor Lectures of the Roval Society of Arts by Sir W. H. McLean, k.8.¥., 194! 

2 Vide Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Vol. II. ‘Problems of Econom 
Policy, 1918-1939’. Part II, p. 319. 


* In Barbados and the Leeward Islands, sugar formed 90 per cent and 80 pe 
cent of exports respectively in 1937. 
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with its export trade, but in these colonies there is a very special 
interrelation between welfare and exports, since customs duties form a 
large proportion of their revenue. Expenditure on developmental and 
social services is thus dependent upon the revenue from foreign trade, 
the value of which in turn depends primarily upon the purchasing power 
available from exports. In 1937 customs duties formed 81 per cent of 
revenue in the Gold Coast, 72 per cent in Gambia, 56 per cent in 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone, and an average of 54 per cent in the West 
Indian colonies. 

The economic position of the Gold Coast Colony will be considered in 
more detail, as the tendencies which prevailed in a marked degree in 
this colony are illustrative of conditions which exist to a lesser extent 
in a number of the British colonial possessions. The following table 
illustrates more vividly than words the effect which too-great concen- 
tration upon cocoa-growing has had upon the agricultural economy of 
the Gold Coast:* 


EXPORTS 


Average Average Average 
1910-12 1925-27 1936-38 


Kola Nuts 102,000 244,000 5,000 
Copra 13,000 32,000 20,000 
Timber 172,000 197,000 104,000 
Palrn Kernels 189,000 116,000 84,000 
Palm Oil 134,000 42,000 9,000 
Rubber 249,000 39,000 29,000 





859,000 670,000 251,000 


Even allowing for the fall in world prices of raw materials this table 
shows the marked degree to which the growing of other crops has been 
sacrificed to cocoa production. The dangers of this position were 
brought to the notice of the public in this country by the cocoa hold-up 
of 1937-38,* but it is perhaps less well known that concentration upon 
cocoa-growing has had a directly detrimental effect upon the standard 
ofliving of the natives, It isreported*‘ that the high prices of cocoa ruling 
in 1936-37 led to a real shortage of necessary foodstuffs in the colony in 
the subsequent season, as the people did not bother to grow staple crops. 
The same report contains some revealing facts about the health of the 
Gold Coast natives. Broadly speaking, the diet is deficient in those 
animal and vegetable foodstuffs which provide fat, good protein, 
vitamins, and mineral matter. The better-class African in the rural 
areas relies on imported tinned meat and fish for his main source of 


' Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire, 1937, pub. by H.M.S.O. 

* Rita Hinden, Plan for Africa, 1941, p. 146. 

‘It is not proposed to discuss here the complicated question of the organization 
of the cocoa industry. For a full account see Survey of British Commonwealth 
‘ffairs, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 154-298. It may, however, be mentioned that a 
possible solution of the difficulty lies in the co-operative marketing scheme for 
‘armers now being actively sponsored by the Gold Coast Government. 

‘Report of Economic Advisory Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, 
Part I. para. 116, Cmd. 6050 of 1939. 

Rep wt of Economic Advisory Council on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, 
Part II, pp. 35-38, Cmd. 6051 of 1939. 
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animal foodstuffs; such products, of poor quality and low food valye 
can be obtained on credit, whereas local meat and fish must be paid for 
cash down. Food deficiency is a factor in many local conditions 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and bronchitis together account for 30 per 
cent of all registered male deaths. In all districts of the Gold Coast 
there is a lack of variety of diet, in particular, green vegetables anj 
fruit are lacking. Meat supplies in the coastal zone and in the northern 
savanna are deficient owing to lack of water. The report makes 
definite proposals for improvement; the chief of which are—the 
introduction of permanent systems of mixed farming, the provision of 
increased water supplies, and special measures to stimulate the produc- 
tion of meat, milk, fish, fruit, rice, and salt. 

The Gold Coast has other equally vital problems. A serious situation 
is threatened by the wholesale destruction of forests which has taken 
place in recent years. As Lord Hailey has pointed out,' over a million 
acres of land which were once under rain forest are now under cocoa 
and the forest is still receding. These vast clearances have resulted in a 
genera! reduction of humidity in the cocoa plantations, and this, 
combined with the loss of soil fertility and of topsoil, has led to the 
dying-back of cocoa trees. An active policy of forest conservation is 
necessary if the industry is to be saved from destruction. 

The African population is very anxious to develop existing nativ 
industries in order to reduce the dependence of the colony upon 
imports for the necessaries of life. It is claimed that given increased 
tariffs, legislation, and some financial assistance, they could establish a 
sugar industry, avoid a large part of the edible oil and fat imports, 
weave cloth, and manufacture furniture from their own timber supplies. 
A petition presented to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1934 
by a delegation from the Gold Coast drew attention to the situation and 
referred to industries such as wood-carving, gold, brass, pottery, etc., 
which already existed and could provide the basis for an industrial 
future if supported in the early stages. Some attempts had already 
been made by the Gold Coast Government to encourage alternative 
industries to cocoa, such as rice, palm oil, bananas, and limes, but the 
attempts had proved unsuccessful and the petition suggested that th 
moneys voted had been niggardly and expended in the wrong direction 
The memorandum begged for a special commissioner with business 
experience to be sent out to find a way of adding to the wealth of the 
Gold Coast, other than cocoa.* 

It may be asked why the Gold Coast Government is short of finance 
for such schemes as are outlined above. The Gold Coast leads the West 
African colonies in wealth; exports in 1937 were £3 per head and its 
annual income has been estimated at £13 per head,* a figure higher 
than that of India and not greatly less than some of the Easter! 
European countries. One explanation of the shortage of finance lies 
the heavy burden of public debt which the colony has to bear, 
1937-38 interest and sinking fund charges due on the public debt of thé 
colony amounted to £659,720, whereas in the same year expenditure 
in economic development was only £577,567, and on social services 

1 Lord Hailey, African Survey, pp. 1102-3. 


2 Gold Coast Sessional Paper, No. XI of 1934. 
3 Lord Hailey, African Survey, p. 1400. 
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(614,326. This debt has been incurred mainly in the building of the 
railway which cost upward of £10 million and in the construction of a 
deep-water harbour at Takoradi at a cost of over £3 million.’ 

It is impossible in an article of this scope to deal with the individual 
problems of the forty entities making up the British Colonial Empire, 
but enough has been said to suggest various profitable lines of action 
for the post-war years. In particular, three reforms should be under- 
taken: the encouragement of subsistence agriculture, the development 
of secondary industries, and the support by generous financial grants 
of such necessaries as adequate water supplies and long-term research 
into problems of soil erosion and cattle diseases. Social services such as 
education and better housing which have a direct bearing on economic 
problems are also profitable fields for developmental expenditure. 

ie. ae 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN SWEDEN 


SWEDEN'S foreign policy remains unchanged;* the Government has 
continued to reiterate that her policy is one of neutrality and. inde- 
pendence, and that the country will not be drawn into war, though 
any attempt by violence to force her to forego her neutrality would be 
met with armed resistance. 

Not only politically but geographically Sweden is in a difficult 
position, and recent events in the War have done nothing to decrease 
her uneasiness. In the event of an invasion of Norway by the Allies 
Germany might demand operational bases in Sweden and the right to 
transport troops. At present, transit rights are said to b2 restricted to 
troops going on leave, Sweden having granted this concession on the 
assumption that hostilities in Norway were terminated; the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Gunther, has recently issued a statement reaffirming that 
during the war in Norway only Red Cross personnel were allowed 
transit and that no transport of war material was permitted. Again, 
if Finland’s resistance against the U.S.S.R. should come to an end, 
there is the possibility that Germany might make the same demands. 
In both cases there seems every likelihood that Sweden would refuse 
to grant Germany any such concessions, and that war would inevitably 
follow. There is also the fear in Sweden that a collapse of Finland 
might mean the approach of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. to the 
eastern frontiers of Sweden, with unpredictable consequences. It is 
doubtless in consideration of these risks that the Swedish Government 
has decided to reinforce its military preparations during the present 
winter and spring. 

_ At the recent opening of the Riksdag on Jan. 12, 1943 the King of 
Sweden, in the Speech from the Throne, stated that the political 
circumstances in the world had been further aggravated in the past 

' Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire, 1937. 

* Rita Hinden, Plan for Africa, pp. 145-155. 


ty For a former article on ‘‘The Political Situation in Sweden’’, see Bulletin of 
Nov. 23, 1941, 
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year, but that Sweden’s ies remained unchanged, and ihe was stil] 
able to maintain friendly relations with all nations. He said, however 
that for many reasons more precautions must be taken, and th 
Government had therefore ordered mobilization of more men, who 
would be called up in the immediate future. He also added a warning 
to the Swedish people that they must show the utmost care both jn 
speech and writing, and must avoid giving rise to doubts abroad 
regarding the country’s determination to uphold the defence oj 
neutrality against all. The Prime Minister, Mr. Hannsen, has als 
stated that Sweden would resist invasion instantly, and gave a warning 
that the country must be prepared for the possibility of a reopening oj 
hostilities to the north. 

Sweden has one of the oldest parliamentary systems of government 
in Europe, the Swedish Parliament recently celebrated its 500th 
anniversary, and it is well known that the Swedish people, with few 
exceptions, are very strongly attached to democratic principles. The 
Swedish conception of law and freedom, which is common to all the 
Nordic countries and a strong source of unity between them, is very 
similar to that of the British; it is based on the principle of common 
justice and individual liberty. In the first law code drawn up for the 
whole of Sweden in 1350 the same statements are to be found as in 
Magna Carta, and they remain incorporated in the present Swedish 
Constitution. In their feeling for liberal ideas, personal liberty, and 
free institutions the Swedish people have therefore a strong natural 
sympathy for those countries, more particularly their northern neigh- 
bours, Norway and Finland, who normally follow the same democrati 
way of life. Much sympathy for Norway has been openly demonstrated 
and the Nazi treatment of the Bishops and trade unionists and the 
persecution of school teachers undoubtedly aroused much anger. Even 
Aftonbladet, one of the few Swedish papers regarded as reflecting 
German opinion, was led to denounce Nazi brutalities in Norway and 
other occupied countries, saying that they could not be justified even 
by the exigencies of war. As is well known, in the first Russo-Finnish 
war many Swedish volunteers fought for Finland, and the Swedish 
people provided her with valuable assistance in many directions. Ther 
is still strong sympathy for Finland, for the Swedish people have a 
certain sense of responsibility towards their neighbour, partly because 
of the Swedish minority in Finland, and also because the Finnish 
people appear to have no desire to abandon the general Nordic con- 
ception of law and freedom. Finland’s alignment with Germany in het 
second war has created a somewhat anomalous position; expressed 
recognition by Finland of adherence to the Nordic idea is theretore 
much welcomed, and there is general satisfaction that diplomati 
relations with the United States are still maintained. Early in Novem 
ber, 1942 the Foreign Minister, in a speech in the Riksdag, said bh 
thought his country’s position was not always clearly realized by th 
belligerent Powers, for possibly they did not always fully understand 
the special ties by which Sweden was bound to the neighbouring 
northern countries. He explained that everything that happens ¢ 
them affects Sweden as well, not as a consequence of political ties, bu! 
as a matter of personal feeling and close kinship. In reply to criticisms 
from the U.S.S.R. regarding Sweden’s neutrality, he pointed out that 
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it is of vital interest to Sweden that Finland should remain an inde- 
ndent country closely tied to the north. As regards German accusa- 
tions that the Swedish press had reflected anti-German opinion, he said 
that only a minority of the press was concerned, and added that, where 
offensive articles liable to misunderstanding by a foreign Power had 
appeared, apologies had been made on behalf of the Government and 
in some cases the papers confiscated. 

He maintained that the real reason for German complaints was 
found in the fact that events in Norway had aroused such general 
consternation, and said he could not deny that the people of Sweden 
felt deeply for their sister country, and were shocked by acts so com- 
pletely contrary to the northern ideas of freedom and justice. He 
emphasized, however, that, while criticism of the methods employed 
by the Nazis in Norway was voiced in Sweden with great frankness, 
only a minute part of the population desired any breach of neutrality, 
for it was not considered that Sweden would be doing her neighbours 
any service by abandoning it. He said that while they hoped the 
traditional northern justice would again prevail throughout all northern 
countries, this in itself was not a cause for joining either of the great 
belligerent coalitions. 

The fundamental principle of the Swedish Coalition Government, 
composed of the four main parties, Social Democrats, who have a large 
majority in both houses, Conservatives, Farmers, and Liberals, is 
undoubtedly the maintenance of neutrality, and to this all other 
conditions are subordinate. At the same time, it seems clear from 
reports of observers well acquainted with Sweden that the great mass 
of public opinion, which is firmly attached to the democratic ideal, 
would welcome—and indeed much hopes for—an Anglo-American 
victory. Relations with Russia remain, as they have been for so long, 
entirely friendly. On the other hand, although there is much admira- 
tion for the tenacity and military achievements of the Russians, the 
lack of sympathy felt by many for the internal political and economic 
system of the U.S.S.R., combined with a traditional fear of Russia as 
an overwhelmingly powerful neighbour, are not unimportant factors in 
determining the general attitude. Compared with the total population 
the number of actual pro-Nazis is probably not large, but it is by no 
means negligible, and in a neutral and democratic country the freedom 
of action they enjoy constitutes a certain danger. The part played by 
fifth-columnists in the fall of those countries now occupied by Germany 
is, however, fully appreciated. 

The leader of Sweden’s largest Nazi party is Per Engdahl, while 
another party is under the command of Sven Olof Lindholm. As a 
result of protests regarding pro-Nazi activities in the army an investi- 
gation was held, and it has been reported that all pro-Nazi sympathi- 
zers, including their leader Lindholm, ‘have been relieved of their 
duties. A similar enquiry is now being held to investigate allegations 
that the Stockholm police contains certain pro-Nazi members. At the 
Municipal elections held last autumn the Nazi Party lost the small 
representations it had formerly, and in general the parties of the Left, 
including the very small Communist Party, gained. Broadly speaking, 
public resentment appears to be felt against all extremist activities, 
and in October last a proposal for the total suppression of all extremist 
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parties was submitted to Parliament. A section of the People’s Party 
however, opposed any such measure as being contrary to liberal ang 
‘democratic principles, and no action was taken. ‘ 


Every effort has been and is being made to strengthen the country’s 
defences. As early as 1936 the Conservative Government, during their 
short spell in power, introduced measures to increase defence, and the 
Secial Democratic Government that followed adhered to this policy. 
In the spring of 1942 the present coalition Government announced q 
five-year plan for a further reorganization and development of qj 
defences. Under this plan mechanization of the Army, particularly the 
artillery, was to be extended, and all coastal defences strengthened, and 
arrangements were made for larger tanks, heavier artillery, greatly 
increased anti-tank formations, and many more automatic firearms, 
The Air Force is no longer dependent on imported aeroplanes, for 
Sweden now has a modern aircraft industry of her own, and it was 
decided that the Air Force should be strengthened up to the maximum 
of domestic production capacity. The aircraft industry has not grown 
sufficiently to supply the needs of a large Air Force, but Swedish-built 
light bombers, an all-purpose type of dive and torpedo bomber, as well 
as light fighter-bombers, are already in operation. The five-year plan 
also envisaged a number of additions to, the Navy, including the 
construction of two cruisers as well as those provided for previously, 
and, in addition, improved types of destroyers and coastal submarines, 
Special attention was also to be paid to the reinforcement of the torpedo 
arm. The present military strength of Sweden’s defence force is 
naturally kept secret, but it is estimated that upwards of 600,00) 
well-trained men can be put in the field. Every man in Sweden between 
the ages of 21 and 47 inclusive is now liable for military service, and 
the majority have already undergone periods of strenuous training. A 
Home Guard has also been formed. Arms and equipment are modern and 
of high quality, and are mainly of domestic production; Swedish steel 
and the technical skill of the Swedish engineering works have long had 
a high reputation. No munitions are exported to Germany, and tanks 
and armoured cars of domestic steel are now being turned out for home 
defence in increasing quantities; also large numbers of Bofors guns, 
well known for their efficiency. As a result of the five-year plan the 
amount now spent on defence is estimated to amount to some 3,80 
million kronor, as compared with the pre-war figure of roughly 20 
million. In the new Budget, announced last month, about 48 per cent 
of Sweden’s total expenditure is in respect of national defence. 


Economic conditions in Sweden, as in other countries, have been much 
affected by war conditions. National expenditure has risen to unpre- 
cedented levels, and the Budget deficit has been increasing. The 
National Debt which, before the war, was 2,500,000 kronor, has now 
risen to over 7 million. Prices have risen steeply. By the middle of 
1942 wholesale prices were 70 per cent and the cost of living neatly 
50 per cent higher than the average in 1939. Owing to the drastic fall 
in foreign trade, the country has had to fall back to a large extent 0m 
its own domestic resources. Imports, which in 1939 amounted to 2,0 
million kronor, fell in 1941 to 1,670 million, and in the first half of 142 
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to 730 million. During the same period exports dropped from 1,890 
million to 1,350 million in 1941, and for the first half of 1942 to 550 
million. If the rise in prices is allowed for, the decline in the volume of 
trade is in fact considerably greater. 

Under war conditions and blockade the distribution of foreign trade 
has changed very considerably. In 1938 Sweden obtained only 52 per 
cent of her imports from Continental Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R. 
whose share amounted to less than 1 per cent of Sweden’s total trade), 
and sent there only 54 per cent of her exports. In the first half of 1942 
the corresponding percentages were 74 per cent and 87 per cent respect- 
ively, compared with 80 per cent and 88 per cent in 1941. Germany 
continues, as she was before the war, to be the chief supplier, but while 
in 1938 she provided only 23.5 per cent of Sweden’s total imports 
(compared with 18 per cent for the United Kingdom and 16 per cent 
for the United States, the two next most important countries), in the 
first half of 1942 her share was 43 per cent, and during 1941 52 per cent. 
Germany also now takes the largest share of Sweden’s exports. In 
1938 she took only 18 per cent (compared with 24 per cent for the 
United Kingdom and 9 per cent for the United States), but in the first 
half of 1942 her share was over 36 per cent and in 1941 over 41 per cent. 
Among other continental European countries the Northern countries 
(Norway, Denmark, and Finland), followed by Italy and Switzerland, 
hold the most important place in Sweden’s trade. During the period 
between the two Russo-Finnish wars there was an increase in trade with 
the U.S.S.R. 

Negotiations concerning a new trade pact for 1943 with Germany 
took place towards the end of 1942, and an agreement has been 
signed for the first six months of 1943 by which the exchange of 
goods is to be continued on roughly the same scale as before. Prices for 
the goods exchanged by both sides have been fixed, and an important 
point in the new agreement is that the Swedish system of export 
credits previously in force is now cancelled; outstanding credits are in 
future to be repaid as they fall due. It is fortunate for Sweden that as 
Germany much needs her products she is in a position to drive a bargain. 
During the first six months of 1943 Sweden is to send her timber 
products to the value of 36 million kronen, 100,000 tons of cellulose 
pulp, and 40,000 tons of paper, but the quantities to be delivered during 
the second half of the year are to depend on German deliveries of coal 
and coke during the first six months. The export of iron ore to Germany 
is to be continued as before. Deliveries in 1942 amounted to some 8.2 
million tons, which compares with a total export to all countries before 
the war of some 14 million tons. Owing to the difficulties of transport 
in Western Europe the availability of Swedish iron ore for plants in 
Eastern Europe is of the utmost importance to Germany, and there 
have been reports that she is bearing part of the cost of improvements 
and extensions to the Swedish harbour of Lulea, through which some 
third of the iron ore exports pass. Germany is to provide Sweden, in 
return for her exports, with 5 million tons of coal and coke; last year 
Germany supplied only 3.8 million tons out of the arranged-for total 
of 5.7 million. In addition, she is to provide inter alia 300,000 tons of 
Commercial iron, 100,000 tons of potash, 220,000 tons of common salt, 

000 tons of calcium carbide, and fixed amounts of Glauber salts, 
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waterglass, cellulose wood, artificial silk, and Buna rubber, the latte; 
on a very small scale. 

Owing to the shortage of supplies a degree of control over distribution 
has had to be enforced; for example, commodities such as the main 
items of food and clothing have for some time past been rationed on g 
scale not very dissimilar to that in Great Britain. One of the mos 
serious shortages is fuel. Sweden has no domestic oil resources, except 
for a limited production of shale oil, and the very small quantities o{ 
petroleum she is able to import are required for the armed forces, s 
that for industry, transport, etc., there is an acute shortage. In the case 
of war petroleum supplies might prove a difficult problem. For coal 
and coke the country is almost entirely dependent on Germany, and 
the 5 million tons promised for 1943 is a heavy fall from a total average 
importation from all countries of some 8 million tons before the war. 
Wood is being used extensively for fuel; even the railways are having 
to use wood instead of coal; but though there are ample timber resources 
the supply of wood for fuel is restricted by a shortage of forestry labour, 
Under the Swedish Labour Service Act of 1940 all citizens are liable 
to any form of national service required, and the 1943 class of Swedish 
conscripts are now to do three months’ compulsory forestry work 
before they start their ordinary military service. This form of mobili- 
zation appears to be part of the policy to keep industry in general 
running, for it has also been arranged that members of certain defence 
forces are to be called up during the spring and summer for only 
comparatively short periods of training. 

The economic strength of Sweden is indicated by the fact that in 
spite of all difficulties the index of general industrial production in the 
first eight months of 1942 was only 13 per cent lower than the average 
for 1939, and was above the level for 1941. There has been a continuous 
rise in the iron and steel and engineering industries, and a_ partial 
recovery in the paper and pulp industries which, together with the 
timber industry, are those that have suffered most heavily from the 
fall in exports. The output of fodder pulp has been increasing rapidly; 
production in 1942 was expected to amount to about 500,000 tons. A 
scientific search for substitutes and the need to replace imports by 
home produced goods has led to steps being taken to establish various 
new industries. All the Swedish shipyards are exceptionally busy with 
a view to post-war requirements; in peace-time the Swedish mercantile 
marine carries about 75 per cent of Swedish foreign trade, but shipping 
losses during the war have been heavy. Up to the middle of 1942 the 
mercantile marine had lost through direct war action some 350),(”) 
tons of shipping, representing about one-fifth of the total tonnage 
before the war, while in addition some 47,000 tons have been lost to 
Swedish owners by seizure. 

In order to meet the many difficulties of the economic situation the 
Government has worked out a new programme of economic polit) 
which has been accepted in principle. The programme is mail! 
concerned with the stabilization of prices, with a view to combatils 
the increasing danger of inflation. An essential and important poi’ 
that prices and earnings are to be considered together, and price sto} 
closely related to restriction in salary and wage increases. Alte! 
prolonged negotiations with regard to agricultural prices, arrangemen's 
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have now been made between the Government and the farmers’ organiz- 
ations fixing prices for 1943 at very much the same rates as for 1942. 
A similar price stop for industrial products is envisaged, to be effective 
so long as a corresponding stop in salary and wage increases can be 
maintained. Increases in production costs will have to be borne on a 
fixed margin of profit, but it is not proposed to interfere with increased 
incomes derived from greater productive effort considered necessary to 
ensure a greater supply of goods and services. A stricter regulation of 
import prices and more control over trade margins and all prices and 
charges for economic activities are also part of the programme. The 
question whether dividends and other incomes should be limited to 
correspond with the limitation of increases in salaries, wages, pensions, 
etc., has been under consideration. | 

Following the publication of the Government’s programme, an 
important agreement was reached at the end of 1942 between the Trade 
Unions Federation and the Employers’ Associations, by which prin- 
ciples have been fixed governing compensation to be paid for any future 
rise in the cost of living. The agreement covers the whole field of 
industry, and concerns roughly one million trade union members. 
Briefly, it was agreed that wages should remain unchanged so long as 
the level of the cost of living index does not rise by more than approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, but that partial compensation should be paid should 
the index rise above this level and not beyond a higher level agreed 
upon. In the case of a rise beyond this higher level, the trade unions 
have the right to terminate the agreement and demand new negotia- 
tions. Indication is given in the new programme of economic policy 
that, owing to the shortage of labour, the question of obligatory 
distribution of labour may have to be considered. 

The question of post-war reconstruction has aroused very consider- 
able discussion in Sweden; the main interest is naturally the position 
of the northern countries and the security of their freedom in the post- 
war Europe. A question freely discussed is, how far unity can be 
maintained among all the Nordic countries. It is appreciated that 
economic difficulties between these countries cannot be ignored, owing 
to the fact that there is a similarity between many of their export 
products, and that they are therefore bound to compete with each 
other in world markets, but it is very much hoped that there will be 
close co-operation in the political and also the social field among 
countries which have always had common ideals of democratic govern- 
ment and social progress. The Nordic Societies which were formed in 
the Nordic countries after the last war, as a result of a growing feeling 
of association between them which arose under the pressure of common 
difficulties, are continuing their activities in Sweden in so far as this is 
posible. Their aim is to deepen the consciousness of the Nordic 
Conception among the people, and also to arouse their consciousness of 
responsibilities to other northern countries, even though co-operation 


at present with these other countries is so severely restricted. 
D. P. E. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT ON FEB, 1; 


MR. CHURCHILL, in a review of the war, began by stating that the 
dominating aim before the Allied leaders in the Casablanca Conferenge 
was to engage the enemy forces on land, sea, and in the air “on the 
largest possible scale and at the earliest possible moment” and “to 
make the enemy burn and bleed in every way that is physically ang 
reasonably possible, in the same way as he is being made to burn anj 
bleed along the vast Russian front’’. Britain and the U.S.A. hag 
formerly been peaceful and ill-armed, but they were now “warrior 
nations’, very heavily armed and “with an increasingly clear view of 
their salvation’. : 

The first priority in all their plans of attack had to be given to fighting 
the U-boat, since both nations had long distances to transport their 
men and material before they could attack the enemy. Losses at sea 
were very heavy, and constantly hampered Allied operations, but the 
Allies were more than holding their own. America’s entry into the war 
had brought in her mercantile marine of perhaps 10 million gross tons, 
about half the then existing British marine; since then the U.S. ship- 
building programme had been stepped up to over 13 million gross tons 
for 1943. Very heavy losses had been inflicted by U-boats on shipping 
off the east coast of America before the organization of a proper convoy 
system, and heavy losses had been suffered at the outset of the Far 
Eastern war. Other losses, mainly British, had been sustained in the 
N. African campaign and in the Arctic convoys to Russia. In the 
previous 6 months, however, Anglo-American and Canadian ship- 
building had exceeded all United Nations’ losses by over 1} million 
tons, and losses in the previous 2 months had been the lowest for overa 
year. U-boat production was increasing, but so also were their sinkings 
and the means of protection against them, but even so shipping losses 
constituted a “repulsive and sombre panorama’”’. Stronger escorts for 
convoys were needed, for there had been hardly any losses in heavily 
escorted troop convoys, and out of about 3 million soldiers transported 
under protection of the British Navy only 1,348 had been lost or 
missing. During the previous 6 months it had been decided to concen- 
trate more on building escort vessels and also on producing faster 
ships: the aim in shipbuilding was now an optimum, not a maximum. 

The rate of killing U-boats was improving; in the first 10 months of 
1942 the rate of U-boat sinkings was the best so far in the war, but from 
November onwards it had improved by half as much again. The 
destructive power of the U-boat was also diminishing; in the first year 
of the war each operational U-boat accounted for an average of 19 ships, 
in the second year for an average of 12, and in the third year for a 
average of 7}. 

Britain was at present making inroads into her reserves of food and 
raw materials for the sake of military operations in Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific, and to give help to Russia, India, and the Middle East. 
But President Roosevelt had promised large allocations of supplies 
Britain as new American building increased. Provided the existing 
productive effort was kept up in Britain and the U.S.A. and ant 
U-boat warfare continued to hold a prior place in war planning, th 
Allied shipping position would be better at the end of 1943 than it was 
at present. The enemy might seek to delay his doom by U-boat warfare 
but he could not avert it. 
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The note of the Casablanca Conference was the unconditional 
surrender of the enemy; this did not mean any cruel treatment of whole 
populations, but “justice must be done upon the wicked and the guilty 
and, within her proper bounds, justice must be stern and implacable’, 
and no vestige of the Nazi, Fascist, or Japanese war-plotting machine 
must be left. The Conference had been unparalleled for its prolonged, 
professional examination of all aspects of the war “by military, naval, 
and air experts sitting by themselves without political influence’, and 
acomplete plan of action had been worked out, which would be executed 
during the coming 9 months. There was therefore no question of 
“drifting or indecision, being unable to form a scheme, or waiting for 
something to turn up’’; and the British and American experts and their 
political chiefs had been greatly helped by the use of a common language. 
This, however, did not diminish their regret that M. Stalin had been 
unable to attend the Conference; President Roosevelt had been willing 
to go as far east as Khartoum in the hope of a tripartite meeting, but 
M. Stalin could not leave his post as supreme director of the Russian 
olfensive. 

In spite of his absence, the first objective before the Conference, 
apart from anti-U-boat warfare, had been to give the utmost help to 
the Russian war effort. British and American strategists were un- 
animous in adhering to their decision of defeating Germany before 
Japan; British land, sea, and air forces would then be moved to the 
Far Eastern theatre with the greatest possible speed, and Britain 
would continue at the side of America until Japan had been forced to 
unconditional surrender. This pledge to the U.S.A. had been renewed 
at Casablanca. 

After paying tribute to American and Australian achievements on 
Gaudalcanal and New Guinea, he said the British effort against Japan 
was at present confined to operations to clear Burma and reopen the 
Burma Road for supplies to China. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek agreed with 
the plans for future action in the Far East and he was at present 
conferring with Gen. Arnold and Field-Marshal Dill in Chungking. Mr. 
Churchill concluded his remarks about Casablanca by saying that he 
was sure that “everything in human power is being done and will be 
done to bring British and American forces into action against the enemy 
with the utmost speed and energy and on the largest scale’. 

He then referred to his conference with the Turkish President at 
Adana; ‘it is no part of our policy to get Turkey into trouble’, he said, 
“on the contrary, a disaster to Turkey would be a disaster to Britain 
and to all the United Nations’, since Turkey had been a valuable barrier 
against the spread of war to Persia and Iraq and the oilfields of Abadan. 
The United Nations’ aim was to secure the rearming of Turkey with 
essential modern weapons, and a joint British and Turkish mission was 
sitting at Ankara to press forward the general strengthening of Turkey’s 
defence position. ‘‘We wish to see Turkey’s territories, rights, and 
interests effectively preserved’’, he said, and in particular to see warm 
relations established between Turkey and Russia. 

Mr. Churchill then spoke of his visit to Cairo, where the situation was 
very different from 1942, and where there was the feeling that Britain 
had kept her word and had saved Egypt from invasion. He described 
Tripoli as “‘the first Italian city to be delivered by British arms from the 
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grip of the Hun’, and spoke of Italian enthusiasm during his visit there 
With regard to the N. African campaign he pointed out the difficulties 
now for the 8th Army, which had to be supplied from Cairo, Tobruk 
and Benghazi, but said he had never seen troops with the style and air 
of this Desert Army. After referring to his orders to Gen. Alexander ip 
August, 1942, which had been carried out, he said Stalin had 
described the landings in French N. Africa as “militarily correct”. 
They had altered the strategic axis of the war. Nearly } million 
men had been landed, and the area was under the control of the US.4 
With regard to the Tunisian campaign, he pointed out that the enemy 
now had the advantage of the short supply-lines which the British had 
enjoyed over Rommel at Alamein, while the Allied armies had “very 
long, slender, tightly stretched, and heavily strained’”’ approaches ty 
their bases. Gen. Anderson had almost succeeded in clearing Tunisia 
at a rush, and in spite of his failure the attempt had been right. The 
Allies had now to fall back to gather strength, but they were forcing 
the Germans to fight in a situation extremely costly to them, and 
although their supply lines were short, they were losing } or } of all 
their supplies through attack by sea. The Allies’ power of reinforcement 
was far greater and more secure than the Germans’; air fighting was 
increasing on this front, to the Allies’ advantage, as it was wearing 
down the German air force and drawing it away from the Russian front 
It was indeed remarkable that the Germans were prepared to pay the 
price of the struggle to hold the Tunisian tip, and their policy seemed 
to show the touch of the same “master hand’’ which had caused the 
German disaster at Stalingrad. Very serious battles would have to be 
fought in Tunisia, for, including Rommel’s army, there must be about 
250,000 Axis troops there. 

Mr. Churchill concluded by announcing the changes in command in 
N. Africa, where the campaign was an American operation. As the 
8th Army crossed into Tunisia it came under the command of Gen. 
Eisenhower, with Gen. Alexander as deputy C.-in-C. Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder became air C.-in-C., Mediterranean, at Gen. Eisenhowers 
request, and Adm. Sir Andrew Cunningham took command of ll 
British and American naval forces in the whole Mediterranean, wiile 
the existing C.-in-C. in the Mediterranean became C.-in-C. of the 
Levant. Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson succeeded Gen. Alexander & 
C.-in-C., Middle East, and a new commander was to be appointed 10 
succeed him as commander of the 10th Army in Persia and Ir, 
Gen. Giraud had agreed to place the French Army fighting in Tunis 
under the command of Gen. Eisenhower. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BROADCAST OF FEB. 12 


IN an address broadcast on Feb. 12 President Roosevelt said th 
thought uppermost in their minds was “the determination to fight tht 
war through to a finish, to the day when the United Nations’ {ore 
march in triumph through the streets of Berlin, Rome, and Toky® 
After referring to his visits, first to war factories and training centres 4 
home and then to the forces abroad, particularly in Africa, he 
“our men in the field are worthy of the great faith, the high hopes" 
have placed in them”’, and that applied to all of them. Asked wi 
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they were fighting for, they gave a variety of reasons, but all their 
answers really added up to the same thing: every American was fighting 
for freedom, and to-day the freedom of every American and his family 
depended, and in the future would increasingly depend, upon the 
freedom of his neighbour in other lands. For to-day the whole world 
was one neighbourhood, and that was why the war had spread to every 
continent and most of the islands of the sea. And unless the peace that 
followed recognized this and did justice to the whole human race the 
germs of another world war would remain as a constant threat. 

He had been asked many questions about conditions at home, owing 
to reports of strikes, or grumbling, or partisan political quarrels, or 
profiteering, and he had answered that most of these reports were gross 
exaggerations; that the people as a whole were “‘in this war to see it 
through with heart and body and soul’’, but he could not deny that a 
few chiselers, a few politicians, and a few publicists, fortunately a very 
few, had placed their personal ambition above the nation’s interests. 
The troops knew that the enemy were trying hard to sell their untruths 
of propaganda to certain types of American. He went on to say that 
a fundamental of an effective peace was the assurance to the men fight- 
ing their battles that when they came home they would find a country 
with an economy firm enough and fair enough to provide jobs for all 
willing to work. He was certain private enterprise would be able to 
provide the vast majority of those jobs. 

In Africa they were massing armies for one of the major battles of 
the war, to drive the enemy into the sea. He had every confidence in 
the leadership of Gen. Eisenhower, to whose qualities “‘high tribute was 
paid when the British Government, through Mr. Churchill, took the 
lead at Casablanca in proposing him for supreme command of the great 
allied operations which are imminent’’. After referring to the great 
achievements of the British generals and to his faith in the American 
rank and file he said “‘the battle of Tunisia will cost us heavily in casual- 
ties. We must face that fact now with the same calm courage as our 
men are facing it on the battlefield itself’’. Hitler was maintaining his 
supply lines at great cost, but he was willing to pay for it, for he knew 
the consequences of an allied victory. Those consequences were the 
actual invasions of the Continent, and the pressure on Germany and 
Italy would be constant and unyielding. The amazing Russian armies 
ee been delivering overpowering blows, and “‘we must do likewise in 
the West’’. 

All Frenchmen outside France were now uniting in one great objec- 
tive—the complete liberation of France and of all the French people. 
It was one of the war aims that the conquered populations of to-day 
would be again the masters of their destinies, and there must be no 
doubt anywhere that it was the unalterable purpose of the United 
Nations to restore to them their sacred rights, When liberated, 
Frenchmen would be represented by a government of their own popular 
choice, and it would be a free choice in every sense. Nazi, Fascist, and 
Japanese forms of government were an offspring of seizure of power 
followed by the abridgement of freedom. Therefore, the United Nations 
could properly say of them the simple words ‘Never again’’. The 
world could rest assured that this total war, and this great sacrifice of 
lives was not being carried on for the purpose, or even with the remotest 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
idea of naiie the Quislings-or Lavals in power anywhere on this earth: 
Decisions and plans made at Casablanca were not confined to any 
one theatre of war or any one continent, and before the year was oyt 
they would be known to the world, in actions rather than words. In the 
Pacific they had lately made notable gains, and had demonstrated 
their superior power in ’planes and in the fighting qualities of their 
men. They did not expect to spend the time it would take to defea 
Japan merely by inching their way from island to island; great ang 
decisive actions against the Japanese would be taken to drive them 
from China, and important actions in the skies over China and over 
Japan itself. The Casablanca discussions had been continued in 
Chungking with Chiang Kai-shek, and had resulted in definite plans— 
“there are many roads which lead right to Tokyo. We shall neglect 
none of them.” 

After referring to the enemies’ resort to “‘all their old tricks” of 
trying to divide the United Nations, he repeated that all these nations 
replied to this by saying that unconditional surrender was the only 
terms on which they would treat with any Axis government or faction, 
but “in our uncompromising policy we mean no harm to common people 
of Axis nations; but we do mean to impose punishment and retribution 
in full upon their guilty barbaric leaders’. The Nazis must be frantic 
indeed if they thought they could devise any propaganda which would 
turn Britain and America and China against Russia, or “Russia against 
the rest of us’. 

The tragedy of war had sharpened the vision of the leadership and 
the peoples of all the Allies, and he was sure that they saw the utter 
necessity of standing together after the war to secure a peace based on 
principles of permanence. If Japan fell first the whole weight of all the 
Allies would be concentrated on the job of crushing Germany; on the 
other hand, Mr. Churchill wished to make a formal agreement that if 
Germany were conquered first, all British Empire resources and man- 
power would of course join with China and America in an out-and-out 
final attack on Japan. ‘‘I told him’, Mr. Roosevelt said, “that no formal 
statement or agreement along these lines was in the least bit necessary; 
that the American people accept the word of a great English gentleman; 
and that it was obvious and clear that all of us are completely in accord 
in our determination to destroy the forces of barbarism in Asia and in 
Europe and in Africa’’. 

He concluded by recalling the words of Abraham Lincoln in 1862, 
that they could not escape history—‘‘the fiery trial through which we 
pass will light us, in honour or dishonour, to the latest generation’. 
Again, said the President, they could not escape history, and they had 
faith that future generations would know that, in the middle of the 
twentieth century there came a time when men of goodwill found a way 
to unite and produce and fight, to destroy the forces of ignorance, 
intolerance, slavery, and war. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-to-Day RECORD 

Feb. 2.—President Roosevelt’s statement re N. Africa and the 
Casablanca conference. (see U.S.A.) 

It was announced that from that day exchange rates throughout 
North and West Africa had been changed from 75 francs to the dollar 
and 300 to the £ to 50 and 200 respectively. 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the political situation in N. 
Africa. (see Great Britain.) Nine of the 14 persons arrested in Algiers 
early in January were released, and 2 allowed to return home under 
“house arrest”’. 

Feb. 4—By Gen. Giraud’s order 27 Communist Deputies were released 
unconditionally. (They had been sent to N. Africa from France.) 

According to Washington reports Gen. Giraud asked at the beginning 
of December for M. Peyrouton to be given a passage from Buenos 
Ayres, and appointed him Governor of Algeria under the authority of 
the Giraud-Clark agreements, which were suspended during the régime 
of Darlan but had been revived, and later formally validated by the 
Casablanca conference. 

The Allied Commission reported that 904 political prisoners had been 
released, including 420 Poles, who had left the country for Scotland. 
The number still detained was stated to be 5,500. 

Feb. 5—M. Boisson told the press at Algiers (where he was attending 
the meeting of the Imperial Council) that the entire resources of West 
Africa were completely at Gen. Giraud’s disposal. Harbours and air- 
fields were already being used, and a new airfield built with American 
help was already receiving transatlantic aircraft. He gave an assurance 
“for the 100th time’’, that the Germans did not use Dakar between the 
fall of France and the Allied landings in Nov. 1942. 

West Africa could mobilize 100,000 well-trained native troops, he 
said, and 200,000 reservists, if European officers were available. 

A special meeting of the Imperial Council held at Algiers decided 
to appoint Gen. Giraud “French Civil and Military C.-in-C.”’ and to 
give him extended powers. The Imperial Council was succeeded by a 
War Committee, which was to assist the General in a consultative 
apacity. An economic high council was set up, on which each country 
ff French Africa was represented, the members being nominated by 
he Governor-General. It was also decided to appoint a Delegate- 
seneral for inter-allied affairs, directly responsible to the C.-in-C. The 
Service d'Ordre Legionnaire was dissolved. 

Mr. Hull’s statement about N. Africa. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb.§.—It was announced at Allied H.Q. that a North African theatre 
{ operations had been created, with Gen. Eisenhower in command. 

his made North Africa a separate theatre, and did not affect the 
ommand of the British 8th Army; it merely divided the European 
heatre of the U.S. Forces into 2 theatres. 

Feb. 7M. Peyrouton told an interviewer that it had not been 
possible to carry on the war in N. Africa in the period soon after the 
all of France, because there were neither sufficient men nor enough 
material in the country, but Gen. Giraud’s record had rallied all 
tench Africa to him since November. He himself was merely the 
dministrator of Algeria; he had offered himself to the General as a 
tserve officer, but was asked to assume the government and had 
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accepted out of a sense of duty. “I bring with me”’, he said, “experience 
of Africa, a sincere desire for the union of Frenchmen, complete dis. 
interestedness and, above all, absolute determination to carry on the 
war.”’ N. Africa would have to realize that she was at war, and mobilize 
all her economic and other resources. It was towards that mobilization 
that he meant to apply himself under the direction of Gen. Giraud 
leaving his colleagues in Morocco and West Africa to do the same jn 
their provinces. 

It was stated in Algiers that Frenchmen found among parachutists 
captured recently, working as enemy agents, had all been proved to 
belong to the Algerian Partie Populaire Francaise, formed largely o{ 
pro-Axis elements of bad character. 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Macmillan told the press in Algiers that he considered 
the results already achieved by the joint Commission on political 
prisoners and refugees showed an honest and effective desire by the 
French authorities to co-operate wita the Allies. That did not mean 
that there was not still much to be done, but he regarded the releas 
of the Communist Deputies and of nearly all the men arrested since 
Darlan’s assassination as indicating the liberalizing tendency of the 
Administration. 

Feb. 9.—Gen. de Gaulle’s statement. (see France.) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the U.K. was confined to coastal areas, except 
on Feb. 10, when a few aircraft reached the home counties, and did some 
damage in outer London. Some coast towns suffered considerable 
damage to public buildings, shops, and houses, and the casualties 
included a number of people killed. 5 of the raiders were destroyed. 
Against Germany the heaviest raids were those on Turin (Feb. 4 night), 
Lorient (Feb. 4, 7, 13 nights), Cologne (Feb. 2 and 14 nights), Hamburg 
(Feb. 3 night), Wilhelmshaven (Feb. 11 night), and Milan (Feb. | 
night). At Cologne in the first raid 100 4,000 lb. bombs were dropped, 
and at Lorient a great weight of bombs, including 1,000 tons on Feb. !3 
night alone, while it was also announced that in 4 raids on that port it 
January over 1,000 tons of bombs were dropped. The raids on Tuna 
and Wilhelmshaven were also very destructive. Over Cologne and 
Milan and Spezia on Feb. 14 11 bombers were lost, and over Hamburg 
16. On Feb. 7 night 7 were lost in widespread raids, on Feb. 13 night 8 
and on Feb. 14 night 11. The Ruhr and other objectives in Westem™ 
Germany were also attacked on several occasions, and daily attacks 
were made on railways, airfields, barges, and other targets in Franct 
and Holland, with special attention to Dunkirk, Abbeville, St. Omer 
Bruges, Amiens, Caen, Boulogne, St. Malo, and Tours. Spezia ship 
yards were bombed on Feb. 4 and 14 nights. During engagements wit! 
enemy aircraft 55 were shot down, 25 of them on Feb. 4, when Us 
Flying Fortresses attacked N.W. Germany. The total number of Allie! 
aircraft of all kinds lost in all operations was 97. 

A summary of the operations in January, issued on Feb. 8, show! 
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that the R.A.F. were over the continent every day and every night, and 
made 16 night raids on Germany and 5 on France and the Low Coun- 
tries. In all the operations 67 enemy aircraft were destroyed for certain 
and 122 Allied lost. 

The Germans reported many destructive raids on important installa- 
tions on British ports, including Plymouth. At Hamburg they stated 
that 28 British planes were destroyed. They also claimed that U-boats 
in the Atlantic had sunk 14 ships on their way to the U.K., Africa, and 
Russia, with war cargoes, and 4 transport sailing ships. They admitted 
no serious damage in any of the British raids 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The final communiqué regarding Stalingrad on Feb. 2 gave the 
number of prisoners taken since Jan. 10 as 91,000, with 750 aircraft, 
1550 tanks, 6,700 guns, 1,462 mortars, 61,102 lorries, 7,369 motor 
bicycles, and large quantities of other material captured. No important 
news concerning the northern or central fronts was published by the 
Russians, but on what had hitherto been called the Voronezh front 
many successes were recorded. On Feb. 2 Kshen (20 miles west of 
Kastornaya) and Yastrebolka (west of Oskol) were taken, and on Feb. 3 
Zolotukhino and Vozy, cutting the line from Orel to Kursk. On Feb. 4 
Tim and Shchigry, east of Kursk, were reached, and the Axis force in 
the area west of Voronezh was described as broken up into small 
groups which were being mopped up. Since Jan. 27 some 27,000 had 
been captured and 17,000 killed. On Feb. 7 Kursk was taken; also 
Korocha 25 miles N.E. of Byelgorod, Fatezh, north of Kursk, and 
Gostishchevo, north of Byelgorod and on the line to Kursk. On Feb. 9 
Byelgorod and Shebekino (18 miles to the S.E.) were entered, and 
Ponyri, between Orel and Kursk, while next day further progress was 
made north of Ponyri, towards Orel, and several places in the Orel 
region were captured on Feb. 15. In the Donetz area and east of 
Kharkov the Russians advanced both west and south—westward from 
Volchansk and Kupiansk to reach points both north and south of 
Kharkov, and also (further south) to capture Likhaya junction, get 
across the line from there to Rostov, and finally, on Feb. 14, to capture 
Rostov itself. Equally important was the thrust southward, from 
the Izyum and Lisichansk regions to Lozovaya, Slavyansk, Voro- 
shilovsk, and Voroshilovgrad. The greatest penetration was made south 
7 Slavyansk, and resulted in the capture of Krasnoarmeisk on 
eb. 12. 

A few dates should be mentioned: Kupiansk station was taken 
on Feb. 3; Izyum and Stary Oskol on Feb. 5; Lisichansk and Barven- 
kovo on Feb. 6; Kramatorskaya station, and, at the mouth of the Don, 
Azov on Feb. 7; Volchansk and Chuguyev on Feb. 10; and the railway 
between Rostov and Novo Cherkassk reached; Lozovaya on Feb. 11, 
cutting the direct line to the Crimea; Shakhty and Voroshilovsk on 
Feb. 12; Zolochey (20 miles N.W. of Kharkov), Likhaya, and Novo 
Cherkassk on Feb. 13; Rostov and Voroshilovgrad on Feb. 14; and 
Kuteynikovo, 45 miles N.W. of Taganrog, on Feb. 15, showing that the 
Russians had by-passed the latter place and were approaching the 
railway from Stalino to the Crimea. South of Rostov and in the 
Kuban area as early as Feb. 2 the Russians reported that the 
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Axis resistance S.E. of Rostov had been broken; also that Pay. 
lovsk, on the railway to Yeisk (on the Sea of Azov), had been taken. 
On Feb. 3 Kushchevka fell, and next day Minskaya and Kanevskaya, 
both on the line to Yeisk. On Feb. 5 Bataisk was taken, and, in ihe 
Taman Peninsula, the Russians landed south of the Kerch Straits, 
while also making some progress between Krasnodar and Novorossisk 
On Feb. 6 Yeisk was reached, and next day Kagalnik, west of Azoy. 
while by Feb. 10 the whole coast down to Primorsk- Akhtarskaya was 
in Russian hands. On Feb. 12 Krasnodar was taken and the Germans 
now held none of the Kuban except the area from Novorossisk to the 
Taman Peninsula and up the coast to a point south of the railway, 

Russian figures of aircraft lost were, week ended Feb. 6, 149 German 
and 93 Russian; and week ended Feb. 13,243 German and 101 Russian. 
In the Barents Sea the Russians reported the sinking of 6 transports 
and a patrol vessel between Feb. 1 and 12. 

The German reports all spoke of heavy defensive battles in which 
enemy attempts to break through were frustrated, except at Stalingrad, 
and withdrawals were carried out according to plan. Reference was 
made to the adoption of “elastic defensive tactics’. On Feb. 3 they 
reported the completion of the movements in the south, saying the troops 
were now in their bridgehead positions in the area east of the Taman 
Peninsula. Next day they claimed the wiping out of 2 groups of 
Russians who landed north of Novorossisk, but said a third group had 
secured a foothold. On Feb. 7 they stated that their armies had been 
evacuated from the Kuban, between Rostov and the Taman Peninsula 
bridgeheads, without enemy pressure, and that all their material had 
been removed. Of the Donetz front a Berlin spokesman said it was “so 
very mobile that any attempt to trace it by means of geographical 
names would be worthless”. On Feb. 9 the Berlin press declared that 
“the Russians mean to have the Donetz Basin and the Ukraine, and 
have large strategic operative aims in the South, to attain which they 
will shirk no sacrifice”. It was admitted that at Kursk the Russians 
had reached the northern outskirts, but the loss of the city was not 
reported, and mention was only made of the defeat of all enemy attacks 
between Kursk and Kharkov. On Feb. 14, of Rostov the communiqué 
stated that ‘in large scale movements of Axis troops Rostov and 
Voroshilovgrad were evacuated according to plan. All military and 
other installations were destroyed, and all the wounded, and all arms, 
equipment, and stores were taken away in complete order’. On Feb. 15 
however, Gen. Dittmar broadcast a review of the position in which he 
said the economic importance of the area they had given up meant 
loss to them and a gain to the enemy. It must be regarded, however, 
solely as a battleground; ‘even the fall of Rostov and Voroshilovgrat 
does not change that, and we have left enough space for fighting—» 
much that there is practically no limit to our defence in depth’. The 
present phase might turn out to be only a painful transition—‘the 
conquered spaces are now our weapon, because they guarantee elbow- 
room for our elastic defence”. The offensive was being conducted 
with greater masses of men and material than ever before, and” ‘only 
gradually can we restore the balance by bringing up reserves’’. 

The Germans made large claims to the destruction of ny tanks 
and ’planes; giving the tanks wrecked or captured between Feb. | and 
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10 as 351, and stating that in January 832 Soviet ’planes were shot down. 
They gave no figures of their own losses. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Frequent raids were made on Palermo and on airfields in Sicily and 
Sardinia, in some of which aircraft from Malta took part. Railways in 
Sicily and Italy and the ferry at Messina were also attacked, and on 
Feb. 7 and 13 Naples was heavily bombed. At sea off Sicily 2 ships 
were hit, off Italy a tanker and a steamer were hit, at Messina a motor 
ship was badly damaged, at Naples 3 ships were hit, in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea 2 schooners and 2 other vessels were sunk by submarines, and in the 
Central Mediterranean 1 anti-submarine vessel and 9 supply ships were 
sunk by submarines “in the past few days’’, as announced on Feb. 4. 
In addition several probable sinkings were reported, and on Feb. 6 it 
was announced that within a week a Canadian corvette had sunk 2 
U-boats. In a raid on a Sardinian airfield on Feb. 7 5 M.E.s were 
destroyed and bombs seen to fall among 40 to 50 aircraft on the ground. 
Confirmed figures of Axis aircraft destroyed totalled 19. 

On Feb. 3 it was announced that Malta had destroyed 915 Axis 
aircraft during 1942, excluding many probables, for the loss of 106 
pilots. Some 12,500 tons of bombs were dropped. 

The Italians claimed the destruction of several raiders over Palermo, 
Naples, and elsewhere and the sinking of 2 submarines and a large 
steamer off the Algerian coast. The Germans claimed the sinking in the 
Eastern Mediterranean of a cruiser of the Dido class, of 5,450 tons. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The 8th Army entered Zelten on Feb. 2 and were in contact with 
Rommel’s forces near Pisida, and the same day the forces in Southern 
Algeria established contact with Gen. Leclerc’s column at Radamez. 
By Feb. 8 all the Axis troops were out of Libya, and that evening tanks 
of the 8th Army had their first action on Tunisian soil. By Feb. 12 
Rommel had retired behind the marshes and blown up the road through 
them, but next day contact with his troops was made on the way to 
Ben Gardane. On Feb. 13 it was announced in Cairo that during the 
advance from Alamein 1,075 Axis aircraft had been found destroyed or 
abandoned (many in serviceable condition) on airfields between there 
and Tripoli, while 600 had been shot down in air combat, and 800 more 
probably destroyed. 

In Tunisia attempts were made on Fet . 2 and 3 to seize the Faid Pass, 
but were unsuccessful. Fighting with varying fortune also went on in 
the hills S.W. of Pont du Fahs and in the Jebel Mansour area, just 
SE. of Arada, while further south U.S. forces moved from Sidi Bou 
Zid towards Maknassi. On Feb. 5 heavy Axis pressure forced the 
evacuation of the Jebel Mansour and the Alliliga heights, and a few 
days later strong German armoured forces attacked from the heights 
east of Ousseltia, but were repulsed. Further south, however, on the 
toad west from Sfax, strong armoured forces of Rommel’s army 
launched an attack westward from the Faid Pass, while another equally 
strong force moved north from the road from Gafsa to Gabes. Dive- 
bombers were very active west of Faid and near Sidi Bou Zid, and on 
Feb. 14 forced a U.S. armoured division to retire, after an unsuccessful 
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counter-attack. The enemy valent forward nearly 20 iii. entering 
Sidi Bou Zid, and endangering the Allied positions at Gafsa. 

Frequent raids were made on Susa, Sfax, Gabes, Bizerta, Kairouan, 
and the El Aouina airfield at Tunis, but bad weather seriously hampered 
operations. 88 Axis aircraft were destroyed, and 46 Allied were lost 
On Feb. 9 it was announced that in the 3 months since Noy. 8 607 
Axis "planes had been destroyed for certain, and 87 R.A.F. and 163 
U.S. aircraft lost. In the week ended Feb. 5 the U.S.A.F. destroyed 9 
of the enemy and seriously damaged 72, for the loss of 38. 

The Germans reported the destruction of large numbers of Allied 
‘planes, e.g. on Feb. 4 23, for the loss of only 3 of their own, on Feb. 9 
13, with no loss, and on Feb. 10, 16, with no mention of their own, 
They are believed to have concentrated one-fifth of the Luftwatfie’s 
fighter strength in N. Africa. They also claimed to have badly damaged 
shipping in raids on Bone, off Oran, and elsewhere. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The Allied air offensive against Rabaul and Munda was maintained 
with increasing weight, sometimes as many as 3 attacks being made in 
one day. Gasmata, Lae, Buin, Amboina, Dobo (Aru Is.), Cape 
Gloucester, and towns in Dutch New Guinea and in Timor, and Kendari 
in the Celebes, were also raided. 

Many direct hits were scored gn enemy ships off Buin, off the Short- 
land Is., and off Guadalcanal, and on Feb. 10 3 destroyers were 
sunk and 4 damaged in 2 attacks on vessels evacuating troops from that 
island. In these raids and in fighting off Japanese air attacks !14 
enemy planes were destroyed for certain and many others probabl) 

In N. Guinea fighting continued near Wau, but by Feb. 12 th 
Japanese were forced to retire towards Mubo, after losing heavily 
over 1,000 of their dead were abandoned during the defeat of the attack 
they began on Jan. 30. In Guadalcanal all organized Japanese resis- 
tance had ceased by Feb. 10, and on Feb. 14 U.S. H.Q. stated that 
since they opened their attack on Jan. 15 they had killed 6,066 Japanese 
and captured 137. 

In the Aleutians Kiska was bombed twice and 3 or more Japanes’ 
aircraft destroyed. 

On Feb. 2 U.S. Navy H.Q. reported a number of surface and ai! 
actions in the Solomons, where enemy activity indicated a major efiort 
to regain control of the whole area. Both sides had “suffered some 
losses”, and a spokesman said the Japanese claims were gross) 
exaggerated and their own losses understated. On Feb. 6 Col. Knox 
said that preliminary skirmishes in the actions at sea had resulted 
moderate losses by both sides. 

The Japanese stated, on Feb. 9, that since last summer they had 
sent powerful forces to New Guinea and the Solomons, occupyits 
strategic points and establishing bases for new operations. Troops 
which operated in the Buna area had destroyed fierce enemy resistant! 
and, having concluded their mission, were transferred to other strategi 
points at the end of January. On Guadalcanal their troops had ¢0- 
circled strong enemy forces and destroyed their combative strengt, 
and, their object having been achieved, they were transported to anothe! 
point at the beginning of February. Heavy pressure was maintaine 
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on the enemy, frustrating any action by them. Losses inflicted were 
95,000 men wiped out, and over 230 ’planes, 30 guns, and 25 tanks 
destroyed. Japanese losses were 16,743 killed or dead, and 139 ‘planes 
which crashed themselves on their targets. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Fighting continued in the Rathedaung and Donbaik areas, with the 
Japanese holding on with great tenacity to the south end of the Mayu 
Peninsula. All their counter attacks failed, however, to relieve the 
pressure which was maintained by the British forces. The R.A.F. and 
US. aircraft kept up a continuous series of attacks on all the enemy 
positions in that area, including Akyab island, and also bombed Ran- 
goon heavily 4 times, and Mandalay, Thazi, Sagaing, Prome, Magwe, 
the Myitnge bridge, and shipping, etc., on the Chindwin River. On 
Feb. 12 it was announced that Chin and Kachin levies were harassing 
the enemy in north and west Burma. In N.E. Burma Kentung and 
Katkai were raided by U.S. bombers from China, much damage done, 
and many aircraft on the ground hit. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 


Feb. 13.—Rome radio announced the resignation of the Government 
and the appointment of Maliq Bushati, the former Minister of the 
Interior, as Prime Minister. 


ALGERIA 

Feb. 3.—Gen. Giraud, in a broadcast to France, said he was, for the 
first time, addressing himself to France in chains and to all the men in 
prison camps, both in France and Germany, and to all he said “‘be 
confident of victory and be convinced of Germany’s defeat’. The 
African army was showing that it knew how to fight; it had found 
again its burning spirit and its faith. ‘It will come to liberate you— 
that I promise.”’ 

Feb. 7.—Algiers radio stated that Mr. Churchill had spent over a day 
there before leaving for London, conferring with Gen. Eisenhower, 
Adm. Cunningham, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Murphy. He had also 
entertained Gen. Giraud and seen M. Peyrouton. 

Feb. 8.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Algiers. Mr. Macmillan told the 
press that so far 34,000 tons of foodstuffs (flour, beans, coffee, etc.) 
had been landed in N. Africa from the U.K.; also 200,000 yards of cloth 
and 200,000 tons of coal, part of it for civilian use. In exchange, ore 
and phosphates had been shipped, but the trade balance must obviously 
be adverse to N. Africa. 

Feb. 11.—Gen. Eisenhower stated that Gen. Alexander would be his 
deputy “for the immediate tactical control of the Ist and 8th Armies’’. 
He said that with Adm. Cunningham and Air Marshal Tedder he had 
under him “some of the brightest stars among the British Empire’s field 
commanders’, and he was overjoyed at the new arrangement, 
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AUSTRALIA 

Feb. 11.—The Commonwealth Treasurer announced in Parliament 
an increase of £A103 million in the current year’s expenditure, making 
the 1942-43 Budget total £A652 million. War expenditure totalled 
£A500 million of this, against an estimate of {A440 million in September 
1942. Increases in income tax would be imposed in 1943-44 on incomes 
earned in the current year (i.e. July 1, 1942-June 30, 1943). Common. 
wealth income tax had been increased from £A30 million in 1940-4] ¢ 
£A70 million in the current year and £110 million in 1943-44, Hp 
announced several increases in social benefits. 

The second reading of the Militia Service Bill was carried in the 
House of Representatives without a division (It restricted service by the 
Militia to a specified area in the S.W. Pacific outside Australia). © 

Feb. 12.—The House passed the final stages of the Militia Service 
Bill without amendment. 


ARGENTINA 

Feb. 5.—President Castillo told an interviewer that they wished, and 
expected, Great Britain to continue to buy their products in increasing 
volume, and were always willing to accord British exports the most 
favourable treatment possible. They had never put obstacles in the 
way of British imports, and it was their intention to continue that 
policy, which belonged to their best economic tradition. 


BRAZIL 

Feb. 6.—The Cabinet decided to subscribe to the Declaration of the 
United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, and to the Atlantic Charter. 

A large Axis spy ring was reported to have been broken up by the 
police in the capital. German Embassy officials and a group of Brazil- 
ians were understood to have been collecting and forwarding shipping 
information, and also making arrangements to facilitate the escape to 
Argentina and Uruguay of German spies arrested the previous year 

Feb. 8.—The Foreign Minister stated that ‘‘we are not at war with 
Japan, because we have not been attacked by Japan, but if to-morrow 
Japan attacks us we shall fight her immediately. Meanwhile, our 
relations with Japan are broken.” 

Feb. 15.—It was announced that the Air Minister had recently 
conferred at Recife with Sir John Dill, Lt.-Gen. Arnold, and Lt.-Gen. 


Somervell. 


BULGARIA 

Feb. 10.—According to Turkish reports arrests of large numbers 0! 
members of the Agrarian Party were being made, and anti-Jewish 
measures were being applied ruthlessly. 

Feb. 12.—-It was learnt that a German Military Mission had arr ived 
in Sofia, and that under German direction the coast was being strongly 
fortified, particularly at Burgas and Varnas. The Minister of Public 
Works was given power to call up all engineers and technicians. __ 

Feb. 13.—Gen. Lukov, former War Minister, was shot dead in >of, 


according to German reports. 
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CANADA 

Feb. 1.—The Prime Minister, speaking on Casablanca in Parliament, 
said he had not been invited to the conference because Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and other United Nations would then have 
to be asked also. In determining the supreme strategy of the war 
confidence must be placed in those at the head of the United Nations’ 
effort, and Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt were recognized 
ys two men around whom all could rally in support of any policy as to 
which they might give the final word. Their decisions were not reached 
suddenly, but were the result of consultation in which Canadian 
representatives took part in Washington and London. 

Feb. 2.—The Prime Minister, replying in Parliament to criticism 
of the Government’s war policy, said the Army in Great Britain was 
ready to form the spearhead of an attack on the Continent, and the only 
limit of Canada’s war effort was shipping. As to the Air Force, under 
the agreement of June 5, 1942, the number of squadrons allotted to the 
R.C.A.F. oversea was raised to 35, making 38 with the 3 original ones. 

There was now as perfect a system of communication and consulta- 
tion between the different parts of the Empire as it was possible to 
have; instead of a single War Council in London they had a collective 
Cabinet— ‘‘a continuing conference between the Cabinets of the 
Rritish Empire’. As to the man-power policy, Canada’s war produc- 
tion was, in proportion to her population, greater than that of any 
other country. 

Feb. 5.—It was stated in Ottawa that during 1942 the total Canadian 
war production supplied to the Allies was valued at $1,400 million, and 
that in volume 3 times as much as was needed for the Canadian forces 
had been turned out. 

Feb. 8—The Finance Minister announced in the Commons that 
Canada would share her production of essential war material with the 
other nations on the basis of strategic needs, without financial con- 
siderations. The Government were taking over the ownership of all 
U.K. interests in Canadian war plants. Further, Canadian Air Force 
squadrons oversea were to be expanded, and Canada would bear a 
greater share in the cost of maintaining them. 

Canada, he said, wished to continue to send help to Russia and 
hina, as well as Australia and other parts of the Commonwealth. 


CHINA 


Feb. 11.—Conferences between Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Sir John Dill, 
and Gen. Arnold. (see Great Britain.) 
Nanas 15.—First Netherlands Ambassador appointed. (see The 
Vet rerlands.) 


CYPRUS 
: Jan 31.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Cyprus, with the C.I.G.S. and the 
Permanent Foreign Under-Secretary. 

Feb. 1.—The Governor called a representative meeting of leading 
ypriots, religious leaders, and officials who were addressed by Mr. 
hurchill. He paid a tribute to the Turks, whose “views are very much 
ke our own”, and said of Greece that her sufferings were terrible, but 
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that she would one day be delivered from the foul tyranny by whic) 
she was now over-pressed and would take her place restored anj 
proud in the ranks of the victorious nations. 

He was now able to assure them that the United Nations represented 
incomparably the strongest group of human beings that had ever been 
marshalled in arms in the whole history of the world; not only jy 
their numbers and material strength, but in their unity of purpose, 
their comradeship, and their inflexible resolution. After a tribyte 
to the fighters’ spirit with which people of Cyprus had prepared to 
defend it he said that after the war was over the name of Cyprus would 
be included in the list of those who had deserved well of future genera. 
tions of mankind. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Feb. 4.—Moscow radio stated that the first Czechoslovak units 
formed in Russia had arrived at the front line. 

Feb. 5——The Germans announced the execution of a man in Prague 
for collaborating in the foundation of an “‘illegal Czech military 
organization’’, according to reports reaching Switzerland; and of 3 
others for participating in a secret movement of resistance. The Slovak 
radio reported the sentencing of 15 people at Varna for life for 
espionage for the U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 13.—Dr. Benes’s broadcast to the people. (see Great Britain. 

Feb. 14.—It was learned that the Germans had decreed that by 
March 31 all Jews must be cleared from Bohemia and Moravia, and 
their food ration cards were to be withdrawn. 


EGYPT 

Feb. 2.—The Budget for 1943-44 was published. It balanced at 
£E65 million, without recourse to reserves, and was nearly /El4 
million larger than that of the current year. 

Feb. 10.—Gen. Alexander, in a press statement, said the Ist and 8! 
Armies were rapidly approaching the stage when they would coalese: 
and, once airfields were obtained close enough to bomb Birzerta, Tunis 
and Sfax day and night this would greatly handicap the Axis supp) 
system. At the moment they had not secured airfields near enoug! 
to operate round-the-clock bombing of these ports. Once the Mediter- 
ranean was opened everything would be much easier, and N. Africa 
might be regarded as a training ground. As to immediate prospects 
he said the Mareth Line was only 40 miles long, and its builders hat 
not envisaged the use of armoured fighting vehicles, which were able 
to make big outflanking movements. 

Feb. 15.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Cairo from Algiers. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 14.—The council of the Social Democrat party passed a recol- 
mendation by 24 votes to 2 in favour of M. Ryti being re-elected Pres: 
dent. A resolution was also passed unanimously declaring “Finlané 
is free to decide to quit the war when a suitable opportunity occ! 
and the country’s liberty and independence are secured’. It pointe! 
out that Finland was conducting an isolated war and not fighting lor 
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the interests of the Great Powers on either side. It emphasized the 
importance of closer relations between Scandinavia and the U.S.A., 
and added, “It is self-evident that our relations towards Germany are 
friendly and correct’. 

Feb. 15.—M. Ryti was re-elected President by 269 votes out of 300. 


FRANCE 

Feb. 3.—Gen. Giraud’s broadcast to the people of France. (see 
Algeria.) 

Feb. 5—It was announced in London that M. Massigli had been 
appointed National Commissioner for Foreign Affairs of the French 
National Committee. 

Spanish reports stated that Hitler was demanding 250,000 more 
workers from France, to supply whom Laval was now putting into 
effect his decree of Sept. 29 imposing “‘voluntary mobilization” on all 
unemployed or casual workers between 21 and 31. Laval was stated, 
in Paris, to have sent 300,000 workers to Germany by the beginning of 
Dec., half of them skilled in war and allied industries, but had since 
been asked for 250,000 more. 

Feb. 7—Swedish reports, quoting Berlin, stated that Adm. Auphand 
had been arrested and placed in a concentration camp in France. 

Feb. 8.—Particulars reaching the Fighting French Movement regard- 
ing Laval’s meeting with Hitler on Dec. 19 showed that the French pay- 
ments for the costs of occupation were raised from 300 to 500 million 
francs a day, and those to Italy on the same account were raised by 35 
million a day. Hitler also demanded large quantities of rolling stock, 
186 miles of railway lines a month, and 2,500 skilled railway workers, 
making 12,000 in all; also more wheat. 

It was learnt that “‘a Vichy naval court”’ at Toulon had sentenced a 
number of naval officers to death for having been in British Service 
since 1941. 

German report of evacuation of Lorient. (see Germany.) 

Feb. 9.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press, in London, that the French 
National Committee still felt that the organization set up in N. Africa 
was bound to be artificial, though Gen. Giraud’s statement and the 
decree just issued did indicate some movement towards satisfying the 
aims of Fighting France. The liberation for which the people were 
fighting and suffering involved not only driving the enemy out of 
their country, but also restoring the Republic. The laws of the Re- 
public had been re-established in the half of the Empire which Fighting 
France had brought back into the war. 

What was wanted was not an agreement between Gen. Giraud and 
himself, but something far more important —the union of the Empire 
for the liberation of France. The situation had been complicated by 
the fact that Fighting France was not kept informed during the 
conception, or preparation, or execution of the Allied plans. 

As to political prisoners in N. Africa, his latest information of the 
number still there was contained in the statement that the special 
commission set up to deal with the matter still had 15,000 files to 
consider. Virtually all Allied nationals except Frenchmen had been 
freed, except Spaniards who had fought in the civil war. The press in 
N. Africa still had the same censors as under the Vichy régime, and, 
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apart from the Governor of Algeria, all the officials of the Vichy period 
were still there. He did not, however, consider the position as tog 
grave, provided proper importance was attached to two things: the 
dignity of France, and the goal for which the United Nations were 
fighting. 

Feb. 10.—German reports stated that M. Guy la Chambre and \j, 
Jacomet had been released, after a year of detention. 

Paris radio announced that the Government had ordered the evacua- 
tion of Brest by all persons whose presence was not essential, in order 
to “‘minimize the effects of allied bombing’’. 

Feb. 14.—Doriot was reported to have informed a meeting of the 
Parti Populaire Frangaise that he was compelled to abandon collabora. 
tion with Germany because 2 years of ceaseless endeavour had not 
awakened among German political and military authorities the least 
comprehension of French psychology. From now onwards he would 
devote his entire powers to fighting Bolshevism. 

Feb. 15.—The Vichy Government announced a law introducing 
general labour compulsion for a period of two years for the age groups 
1920 to 1922. 

Arrival of warships in U.S. ports. (see U.S.A.) 


GERMANY 

Feb. 2.—Berlin radio stated that at Casablanca “‘the expansion of 
the war in the Middle East”’ had been discussed, and that allied military 
preparations, coupled with the Adana meeting, showed that the issue 
now raised was the opening of the Dardanelles, the only route by which 
supplies could hope to reach Russia. Germany, however, was ‘pre: 
pared for everything in the South-East’. 

Schmitt, at the Wilhelmstrasse, described the Adana meetings as of 
“no significance whatever’. 

Feb. 3.—A broadcast from Hitler’s H.Q. announced that the battle 
for Stalingrad had come to an end, and said that the sacrifice of the 
Army, bulwark of a historical European mission, was not in vail. 
It had for many weeks broken the assault of 6 Soviet armies. Completely 
encircled, it tied down strong enemy forces for a further number of 
weeks, and by so doing, gave the High Command time and the pos 
sibility of taking counter-measures on which depended the fate of the 
whole Eastern front. Two demands for surrender had been proudl} 
refused. Officers, N.C.O.s, and men fought shoulder to shoulder to their 
last bullet. They died that Germany should live. 

After the playing of patriotic songs and the music of Wagner tt 
was announced that “By order of Dr. Goebbels, after the speci! 
announcement of the German High Command on Stalingrad, al] German 
theatres, cinemas, cabarets, and similar places of entertainment will be 
closed for 3 days from Feb. 4 to 6 inclusive’. Later it was announced 
that places of entertainment must close down at once. 

Goebbels, writing in Das Reich, said “if the tragic possibility came 
pass that Germany’s armed force was no longer able to break thie storm 
in the East, our continent would become a prey to Bolshevism... 
Perhaps there are even some clear-thinking people in London who ca! 
imagine what this would mean for England too... .”’ 

Adm. Luetzow, in a broadcast, said Germany had staked her hopes 
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of victory on co-operation between auxiliary cruisers and U-boats. 
The former were “‘dove-tailing into one another, and the whole of their 
activity benefits the U-boat warfare”. The auxiliary cruisers were 
motor-ships which could stay out a long time, even a whole year. Those 
in the Pacific had reached their stations by way of the northern 
Arctic Ocean along the straits between Siberia and the ice zone. 

Feb. 4—The Minister of Economic Affairs issued decree orders 
closing down all shops, restaurants, hotels, ecc., not absolutely essential 
for supplying the population, and closing a proportion of trade enter- 
prises such as furniture, books, tobacco, toys, and others. The Minister 
stated that between 100,000 and 120,000 shops would be closed by 
March 1 to save fuel and labour and economize in raw. materials. 

Broadcasts told the people that the war had reached “‘a critical 
stage’, the front line was crying out for men, and they could not be 
taken from the war factories—but there was another category of men, 
those who “‘do little or nothing but look on’. 

Papen was reported to have been recalled to Berlin to report. 

Feb. 5.—A conference of Nazi Party leaders met in Berlin, with 
Bormann in the chair, in order to “concentrate all forces of the nation 
for total war’. Speakers included Goebbels, Speer, Sauckel, Funk, 
Ley, Backe, and Ganzenmiiller. They passed resolutions making the 
Party the instrument for carrying out the total mobilization of the 
home front. 

Gen. Dittmar, in a broadcast said that at Stalingrad ‘‘for the first 
time we are experiencing the entire tragedy of the reverse ... What we 
used to inflict on the others has happened to us; we have been encircled, 
attacked from all directions, compressed into a narrow space, and split 
up into pockets ... We feel it like a sharp physical pain . . . Up to the 
late autumn of last year the thought of reverse or of defeat never 
crossed our minds’. He contrasted the conduct of the 6th Army with 
that of their enemies. For it there was the one and only unwritten 
law—the duty to fight until the last bullet was spent, and it was untrue 
that they merely followed the example set by encircled Soviet armies. 
The latter fought with the toughness of desperation, but “how quickly 
their resistance lost order and plan under our onslaught is shown by 
the number of prisoners taken. With the 6th Army, on the other hand, 
not even the clear recognition of the seriousness of the situation could 
impair its soldierly virtues’. 

The V dlkischer Beobachter, referring to Funk’s decrees, said “the order 
for total mobilization of the people is the free decision of the supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, who determines the day on which begins the great 
march to victory by the shortest route. Only now are the great reserves 
of the nation to be thrown into the scales. 

Ley, writing in Angriff, said Stalingrad was “‘the great turning-point 
for our people. You good-natured Germans, who are always ready to 
show sympathy for workers, peasants, and citizens, learn now to hate 
and hate again! Your sons, husbands, and brothers are facing beasts, 
wild beasts who must be destroyed to save you from their cruelty and 
bestiality. And over and above that, hate those Anglo-American 
hypocrites and Pharisees who use these Bolshevist beasts, who pay 
them and feed them so that they may annihilate the German and 
Italian peoples’’. : ; 
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The Essener National Zeitung, referring to Hitler’s proclamation 
said ‘‘This is no longer a matter of mere theory. Existence itself jg at 
stake. Now all those peoples of Europe who are not at Germany’s side 
as allies have also begun to realize that it is no longer a matter of jp. 
ternal political strife; no longer some more or less subtle interpretation 
of the idea of neutrality ... what is now at issue is whether Europe 
shall become Bolshevist or not’’. Who to-day, it asked, could believe 
that in the event of a victory for the United Nations Europe would 
move towards a British or American, or, to put it more generally, g 
Western democratic age? One did not need to be a National-Socialis: 
to know that, as the Fiihrer expressed it, “no British or American 
declaration on paper could save us from Bolshevist slavery’’. 

Feb. 7.—Fritsche, political director of radio propaganda, stated that 
the first call-up notices had been served, and, referring to the 3 days 
mourning, said they had closed all entertainments so as “‘to give every- 
body time to reflect quietly about the war, its importance, and about 
what he personally can do... .” 

Deutsche Justiz announced that in future war criminals—elements 
who caused demoralization or were guilty of corruption or profiteering 
—would be hanged (instead of being beheaded) ‘‘as if they were Poles 
or Czechs, instead of Germans’’. 

Feb. 8.—The radio announced that Hitler had received the Naz 
Party leaders, and in an address, “‘which was delivered with the greatest 
determination and an absolute confidence in victory’’, expressed his 
certainty that the severity of the time and the spirit of the people 
arising out of it would give the nation gigantic strength and make it 
invincible. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to resolutions passed at the conference 
on Feb. 5, said they were ‘‘the competent intermediary between leader- 
ship and people which, because of its principle of voluntary c- 
operation, is best suited to lead the German people in this total war 
This war, too, is a voluntary act, and the entire nation is firmly con- 
vinced that in this conflict ... everything is at stake.”’ 

Reports of Hitler’s demands on Laval for increased occupation costs 
etc. (see France.) 

Feb. 9.—The radio announced that Lorient was to be evacuated. 

Feb. 10.—Order for evacuation of Brest. (see France.) 

Feb. 11.—The radio announced that every timber firm and 30 per 
cent of all wholesale establishments would have to close. 

Feb. 12.—Reports from Spanish sources stated that a round-up was 
proceeding in Germany of members of former political parties potent!- 
ally dangerous to the Nazis, and thousands of people were stated to be 
in custody. 

In an address to the Reichsbank Funk said there was not the slightes 
doubt that the ability of industry and the people to bear taxation had 
by no means reached its limit. He admitted that Germany was unable 
to pay off her clearing indebtedness to her allies, but said these debts 
would after the war be paid off more quickly than was thought possible 
to-day. This was ensured by Germany’s greatly increased pr rductive 
capacity resulting from the war, technical progress in all spheres, an¢ 
the wealth of raw materials in the conquered eastern territories._ 

He said that in 1942 savings bank deposits had increased by 15, 
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million marks to 50,000 million (£4,000 million at the nominal pre-war 
rate of exchange). He claimed that exports had almost kept to a pre- 
war level. The Government had made less use of the banks’ resources 
during 1942, and the banks’ holdings of short-term Government bills 
had fallen by 4,000 million marks. 

Feb. 13.—Berlin radio, referring to President Roosevelt’s speech, 
said ‘‘asno Supreme Allied Command was set up at Casablanca Roosevelt 
tries to get over this by stressing the unity between the so-called 
United Nations which, as is believed in Berlin, would better deserve the 
title of ‘the disunited Governments’. As to the watchword of uncon- 
ditional surrender, “Berlin circles declare that Anglo-American prop- 
aganda has chosen this slogan to claim a success for themselves at 
Casablanca in the face of the concentration of all the forces of the 
German nation for total warfare’. 

The radio quoted a report from Prague that as a reply to the “‘in- 
flammatory speech by Benes’’ broadcast from London several Czech 
intellectuals who were friends of his had been sent to concentration 
camps. If he made further attempts to incite the Czechs to resistance 
more members of the “destructive intellectual section’’ would be 
yunished. 

} Feb. 14.—It was learned that a decree had been issued ordering the 
removal of all Jews from Berlin by March 31. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Feb. 2.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to a debate in 
Parliament on post-war economic policy, said the Government’s 
primary objective would be to ensure active employment, and their 
rdle would be to secure the necessary conditions to that end, while 
for its achievement they would look to the enterprise of industry and 
trade, the skill of British workpeople, the courage of the investors, and 
the willingness of all to work for the better things desired. The control 
of economic life would have to be maintained for a considerable time, 
to prevent both inflation and deflation, and there must be regulation 
of the release of raw materials and of the issue of capital. 
_ As to the long-term policy, the Government attached the greatest 
importance to settling the following principles of policy well before 
the end of the war: first, trade expansion, so that employment might 
be maintained and production serve the needs of consumption and the 
reduction of unnecessary trade barriers; second, the prevention of 
disastrous swings in prices of raw materials and primary products; 
and third, an international monetary mechanism to avoid the need for 
unilateral action in competitive exchange depreciation. Finally, some 
intemational organization would be needed to assist the direction of 
international investment and to prevent the operation of those 
arbitrary influences which had operated in the past as the result of 
large-scale movements of short-term capital. 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Eden, in a statement in Parliament on the political 
situation in N. Africa, said it must be remembered that the territories 
concerned were French. Gen. Giraud’s administration was not a 
French Government properly so called, nor a provisional, nor even a 
Prospective government, but it was for the time being responsible for 
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the administration of certain parts of the French Empire. The pring 
responsibility rested upon Frenchmen, and the first interest of the US 
and British Governments was to see that everything possible was done 
by this administration to promote the Allied war effort. The Allie 
C.-in-C. was receiving full collaboration in every sense from the adminis. 
tration, and the troops under Gen. Giraud were playing their full par 
in the fighting. 

It was not easy to adapt for war purposes the administration of a 
territory which had been out of the war for nearly 2$ years; nor could 
they expect that the deep cleavages between Frenchmen could be easily 
bridged. But already important progress had been made. Gen, 
Giraud and Gen. de Gaulle were to exchange liaison missions to carry 
still further the contacts established at Casablanca. 

As to political prisoners, he had nothing to add to his statement of 
Jan. 20, when he announced the setting up of a mixed commission 
He cited Gen. Giraud’s statement to the press at Algiers that there was 
only one political test—readiness to fight and work against the enemy— 
and added that Gen. Giraud was also reported to have said, “The 
British are right to support de Gaulle. He is the only Frenchman who 
has spoken for 2 years with the voice of France’’. 

A start had been made both for the reconciliation between French- 
men and for the readjustment of internal conditions in N. Africa. In 
these matters there was no difference of policy between the British 
and U.S. Governments. Both wished to see French freedom te 
established, and unity in all ranks of Frenchmen willing to fight the 
Axis, and for this reason they were agreed that nothing must be 
allowed to distract them from the imperative duty of developing the 
maximum military effort, on which all else depended. 

Col. Stanley informed Parliament that the Palestine Government 
had agreed to admit 4,000 Jewish children from Bulgaria, with 5) 
adults to accompany them on the journey, and that negotiations with 
Bulgaria on their exit from there had been successful; also that arrange- 
ments to admit 270 Jewish children from Rumania and Hungary 
would be extended to make the number 500. 

Mr. Alexander told Parliament that there had been a period of 
“most heartening success’’ against the U-boats. He said the Fleet 
Air Arm was better equipped than 2 years ago, and gave reasons for the 
delay in producing the torpedo-bombers. The Navy was about t0 
receive modern and successful types from America, and expected 
shortly a number of American dive-bombers. 


Feb. 5.—Gen. F. W. Andrews took over command of the US. 
Forces in the European Theatre of Operations, in succession to (el. 
Eisenhower. 


Feb. 7.—Adm. Stark arrived back in London from Washington. He 
was asked whether the back of the U-boat campaign had been brokel 
and replied, “No. I think Germany will continue to throw everything 
she has got into that campaign’’. As to Anglo-American co-operatil 
at sea there was complete pooling of ideas; he had no secrets from the 
Admiralty, with whom his liaison was extremely close. 


Feb. 10.—Publication by India Office of correspondence between Mr 
Gandhi and the Viceroy. (see India.) 
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Feb. 11.—It was announced that Sir John Dill, representing the 
Prime Minister, and Gen. Arnold, representing President Roosevelt, 
had concluded a series of conferences with General Chiang Kai-shek in 
Chungking and with Sir Archibald Wavell in India. The British and 
US. generals had gone east directly after the Casablanca discussions 
to acquaint the Generalissimo and Gen. Wavell with plans made and 
their implications for the united war effort against Japan. Complete 
accord was reached in the co-ordination of offensive plans, and this 
signified united determination of the Powers concerned to ensure full 
co-operation and mutual assistance in all operations against the Japan- 
ese. Subsequent conferences would be held between Gens. MacArthur 
and Wavell. 

Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that as the 8th Army passed 
into the American sphere it would come under the orders of Gen. 
Eisenhower, and that Gen. Alexander would be deputy C.-in-C. Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder would be C.-in-C. Mediterranean, responsible to 
Gen. Eisenhower for all air operations in his theatre, and would control 
all the air forces in the Middle East. Adm. Cunningham would extend 
his command eastward to comprise all the cognate operations inside 
the Mediterranean and the C.-in-C, Mediterranean would become C.-in- 
C. of the Levant and the Red Sea. Gen. Alexander would be succeeded 
as C,-in-C. Middle East by Gen. Maitland Wilson. 

Mr. Eden, replying to the debate in Parliament, gave an assurance 
that ““‘we have no secret engagements or secret commitments of any 
kind towards anybody”, in reply to questions about the Casablanca 
Conference. He also said he thought there were indications—encourag- 
ing indications—that Frenchmen were getting together of their own 
volition, and “any contribution from us backing one or other individual 
is not likely to promote the process’’. 

Feb. 12.—It was announced that in January: 328 persons were killed 
or believed killed by air raids and 507 injured and detained. 

Feb. 13.—Dr. Benes, in a broadcast to his people from London, said 
“no power in the world can now stop our victory. Within a few weeks 
or months the Germans will try to hold the Russians on a new line now 
being prepared far in the rear. I believe that this attempt may take 
place, perhaps only for a temporary period, first somewhere on the 
Dnieper and before Kiev, and then, perhaps finally, on the Dvina, at 
the Pripet marshes, and on the Dniester. There they will resist for a 
Short time’’. He said the end of the 4-years’ tragedy was approaching 
with hastening step, and “one fine day it will suddenly surprise you”’. 


GREECE 


Feb. 3.—The Government in London learnt that the Axis authorities 
ad recently doubled the guards on bridges, railways, factories, and 
aval yards owing to the frequency of sabotage, and banned all areas 

strategic importance to civilians. On Jan. 24 167 people-had been 
rested after acts of sabotage at the Piraeus and 15 of them shot. 

Feb. 14.—Turkish reports stated that the German authorities had 
dered all civilians in Salonika and along the coast of Thrace to leave 
mithin 20 days. 10,000 Greeks were stated to have been conscripted 
or defence works on the Salonika line. 
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Feb. 10.—Reports reaching Turkey estimated the losses in Russia a 
60,000 men and 90 per cent of military equipment, and stated that 
popular feeling had become so anti-German that the Government had 
been compelled to refuse all recent German demands, and soldiers op 
leave from the front were not being sent back. 


INDIA 

Feb. 9.—The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar told the press that when they 
got to London he and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar found that their statys 
in the War Cabinet was exactly the same as that of representatives o/ 
the Dominions. They had not received any instructions from the 
Secretary of State, and the only ones he got from the Viceroy had been 
to say and do what he thought best in the interest of the Indian States, 
India as a whole, and the Empire. The request for shipping space for 
wheat for India had been received very sympathetically by the War 
Cabinet. 

The War Cabinet did not deal with political questions, but in private 
discussions he had put forward the view that India needed a Govem- 
ment which commanded the confidence of the people. As India had 
rejected the Cripps proposals the British, he said, felt that, owing to 
the war, they could do no more without a constructive move from 
India. The British Government were extremely busy at the job of 
settling Hitler and company, not to mention Japan, and from what 
he had seen in London his own advice also would be to get that over 
first. In any case he was personally convinced that the solution lay in 
India and not in London. 

Feb. 10.—Correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi was 
published, beginning with a letter from the former of Dec. 31, declaring 
his intention to “crucify the flesh by fasting’ unless the Viceroy could 
convince him of his error or errors. The Viceroy replied on Jan. 13 
asking whether this meant that Mr. Gandhi meant to retract his steps, 
and dissociate himself from the policy of the previous summer. Gandhi 
answered on Jan. 19 that he had no conviction of error, and laid the 
whole blame for the disorders after his arrest on the Indian Government 
On Jan. 25 the Viceroy replied, giving detailed reasons for the view that 
it was not the Government, but Congress and Gandhi himself who were 
“on their justification in this matter’. 

In a letter of Jan. 29 Gandhi entered on a defence of the Congres 
resolution of Aug. 8, and, after referring to food shortages in some parts 
of India, said “if then I cannot get soothing balm for my pain I must 
resort to the law prescribed for Satyagrahis—i.e. a fast according to my 
capacity”. This would begin on Feb. 9, and last 21 days. He would 
take fruit juice, as he did not want to fast unto death. 

The Viceroy replied on Feb. 5, giving details showing the responsibil 
ity of Congress and of Gandhi for the violence to which their policy le 
and said there was evidence that they were prepared to condone It, and 
that the violence formed part of a concerted plan, conceived long befor 
the arrests. ‘I have ample information’’, he said, ‘‘that the campalg® 
of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructions, circulated 
the name of the A.I.C.C.; that well-known Congressmen have or ganuee 
and freely taken part in acts of violence and murder; and that even 20% 
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am underground Congress organization exists in which, among others, 
the wife of a member of the Working Committee plays a prominent 
part, and which is actively engaged in planning bomb outrages and 
other acts of terrorism that have disgusted the whole country’’. The 
charges against Congress would have to be met sooner or later and it 
would then be for him and his colleagues to clear themselves before the 
world if they could. He regretted Gandhi's decision to fast, not only 
because of the risk to his life, but ‘““‘because I regard the use of a fast 
for political purposes as a form of political blackmail (Himsa) for which 
there can be no moral justification’’. 

Gandhi replied on Feb. 7 that the Viceroy’s letter was an invitation 
to fast, and said ‘“‘you have left me no loophole for escape from the ordeal 
| have set before myself . . . it is on my part meant to be an appeal to 
the highest tribunal for the justice which I have failed to secure from 
VOU. ..- 

The Government issued a statement deploring Gandhi's use of the 
weapon of fasting to achieve political ends, adding that Gandhi had 
himself admitted in the past that it contained an element of coercion. 
The Government had no intention of allowing the fast to deflect their 
policy, but it was their wish that if he fasted he should do so as a free 
man, and accordingly informed him that he would be released for the 
duration of the fast. Gandhi, however, had expressed his readiness to 
ibandon his fast if released, failing which he would fast in detention. 
In other words, only his unconditional release could prevent him from 
fasting; this the Government were not prepared to concede. 

In his letters Gandhi had repudiated all responsibility for the con- 
sequences of the “quit India’’ demand he and the Congress had put 
forward. This would not bear examination. His own statement, before 
the movement was launched, envisaged anarchy as an alternative to 
the existing order, and referred to the struggle “‘as a fight to the finish 
in the course of which he would not hesitate to run any risk, however 
great’. On July 14, after the resolution of the Working Committee 
was passed he stated that there was no room left in the proposal for 
withdrawal or negotiation; it was an open rebellion which was to be as 
short and as swift as possible. His last message was “‘Do or die’’. 

_ The speeches of those most closely associated with him gave a clear 
indication of what the Congress High Command had in mind in launch- 
ing their attack against the Government, an attack which, if realized, 
vould have most seriously imperilled the whole cause of the United 
‘ations. Detailed instructions issued by Congress organizations gave 


Specific directions of methods to be used for bringing the administra- 


ion to a standstill. Known Congress men had been repeatedly found 
ngaged in incitements to violence, and it could not be argued that the 
ebellious activities were not the result of Congress teachings. That 
litical parties and groups outside the Party had no delusions on the 
ubject might be judged from the categorical way in which they had 
Hissociated themselves from the movement and condemned the violence 
Owhich it has given rise. The claim that those who owed allegiance to 
he Congress Party had behaved in an exemplary non-violent manner 
Nas refuted by overwhelming evidence. 
Gandhi sought to fasten responsibility on the Government. The 
“vernment emphatically repudiated this suggestion, and it was pre- 
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posterous to contend that it was they who were responsible for the 
violence of the last few months. 

Feb. 12.—The Civil Defence Secretary stated in the Legislatiye 
Assembly that since April 1942 the total air raid casualties were 34 
killed and 459 wounded. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Jinnah, in a letter to Mr. Rajagopalachari, declined tp 
join a conference at Delhi to discuss the situation arising out of Gandhj’s 
fast, as it was a matter for the Hindu leaders alone. He said there wa; 
no change on the part of Gandhi from his opposition to the Moslem 
League’s demands, and the concession of his demands would “‘involye 
the complete sacrifice of the vital paramount interests of Moslem 
India’”’. 


IRAN 

Feb. 6.—Ten Ministers resigned, owing to differences over constitu. 
tional procedure. 

Feb. 14.—The Prime Minister resigned owing to the withdrawal of 
confidence in the Government by Parliament. (He had secured a 
personal vote of confidence after the resignation of 10 of the Ministers 
on Feb. 6, but was unable to reform the Cabinet.) 

Feb. 15.—Aly Soheily was elected Prime Minister by 72 votes out of 
110 in Parliament and charged by the Shah with the formation of : 
Ministry. 


ITALY 

Feb. 4.—The Official Gazette published a law for the conscription of 
labour during the war, requiring all males from 14 to 70 and all females 
from 14 to 60 not already in military service or hindered by illness or 
family duties to enter State employment on demand. 

Feb. 5.—It was announced that Mussolini had taken over the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and appointed Ciano a member of the 
Fascist Grand Council for 3 years. Grandi was superseded as Minister 
of Justice by De Marsico, but remained President of the Chamber of 
Fasces and Corporations. Other changes were: Minister of Finance, 
Baron Acerbo, in place of Thaon di Revel; Education, Biggini, in place 
of Bottai; Public Works, Benini, in place of Gorla; Communications 
Cini, in place of Venturi; Corporations, Tiengo, in place of Ricci 
National Enlightenment, Polverelli, in place of Pavolini; and Foreigt 
Currency, Bonomi, in place of Riccardi. . 

Feb. 7—The News Agency announced that Ciano had been appointed 
Ambassador to the Vatican. 

Feb. 9.—Swiss press comment on the ministerical changes. (|S 
Switzerland.) ; 

Feb. 11.—The Messaggero stated that the Allies had taken a heavy 
toll of Italian ships supplying Axis troops in N. Africa. : 

Feb. 12.—Rome radio announced the resignation of 5 Under 
Secretaries of State, and the appointment of successors. 

Feb. 14—The resignation of 2 more Under-Secretaries was a 
nounced. 
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JAPAN 

Feb. 6.—The Minister of Communications told the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Diet that the merchant marine had been kept up to the 
same strength as at the outbreak of war by new building, recondition- 
ing Cc aptured vessels, and refloating many sunk Allied ships. 

Feb. 8—The Government introduced a Bill in the Diet to provide 
27,000 million yen (say £1,588 million) for “extraordinary supple- 
mentary military expenditure”’. 


LIBYA 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Churchill arrived at Tripoli and addressed the 8th 
\rmy and the Allied air forces. He thanked them in the name of the 
king, the British Government, and the whole people, and said they had 
riven the enemy from pillar to post a distance as far as from London 
to Moscow, and had “‘altered the face of the war in the most remarkable 
way.” The fame of the desert army had spread throughout the world 
The days of their victories were by no means at an end, and with forces 
which were marching from different quarters, the final expulsion of 
every Axis soldier from the shore of Africa might be hoped for. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Feb. 2.—-It was learnt that 17 men had been sentenced to death by 
the Germans for distributing pamphlets fostering activities against 
their troops. In reply to a protest by the churches the Reich Com- 
missar declared on the radio that “we must be hard and become harder”’. 

Ten hostages were shot at Haarlem as a reprisal for the shooting of a 
German soldier by unknown civilians. 

Feb. 5.—Gen. Seyffardt, commander of the Nazi volunteer Legion, 
was fatally shot in The Hague by an unknown assailant. A curfew was 
imposed in North and South Holland provinces. (Seyffardt was the 
only Dutch general who worked for the Germans.) 

Feb. 11.—German reports stated that Reydon, Mussert’s new 
Propaganda Minister, and his wife had been shot by unknown 

terrorists”. 

Feb. 14.—Swedish reports stated that the Dutch Nazi Home Secre- 
tary and Mayor of Utrecht had been shot. 

Feb. 15.—The Secretary-General of the Ministry for Co-ordinatior 
i Warfare was appointed as the first Ambassador to China. 


PALESTINE 


Feb. 3.—Announcement that the Palestine Government had agreed 
toadmit from Bulgaria 4,000 Jewish children. (see Great Britain.) 


PERU 


Feb. 8. It was announced that the Government had adhered to the 
Atlantic Charter. 


POLAND 


Feb. 10.—Gen. Sikorski, in a broadcast on Navy Day, said Poland 
needed a broader access to the sea. Their access to the Baltic had been 
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very weak, and “‘under such conditions as existed (before the war) we 
could not defend our coast effectively against the German aggressor” 
Polish circles in London stated that the Navy had in service 7 des. 
troyers, 3 submarines, and 3 minor torpedo boats, while a cruiser had 
recently been commissioned. 

Feb. 12.—It was learnt that the Germans had just announced tha} 
70 hostages had been shot in reprisal for armed assaults on Germans 
A curfew was imposed until Feb. 20 and Warsaw was fined 10 million 
zlotys (£400,000). 

Feb. 14.—Reports reached the Government, in London, that in one 
area of Poland 6,000 Jews were being massacred each day, and all 
their clothes stolen and sent to Germany. 


RUMANIA 


Feb. 2.—German reports stated that Sima and some 70 associates 
had recently attempted to assassinate Marshal Antonescu. They had 
come to Bucarest in German uniform and carrying forged documents 
purporting to be signed by certain politicians whom they wished to 
discredit, demanding peace with Russia. The plot was discovered by 
the Rumanian secret police, and most of the Iron Guards were arrested, 
but Sima escaped. 

Feb. 8.—It was learnt that Archbishop Nicholas of Transylvania had 
issued a pastoral letter in January in which he said that the sacrifices 
of the Rumanians were not borne in order to start a new serfdom of the 
peoples. “If there are still some nations left that cannot give up their 
craving to live on the slave labour of other peoples’’, he went on, “they 
are going to be awakened from such dreams. Liberty is to nations as 
air is to man’s body: all nations need liberty, for only in liberty can 
grow the virtues, talents, and aptitudes bestowed by God”’. 

Feb. 10.—Turkish reports stated that when Hitler last summoned 
Antonescu to see him he demanded 15 more Rumanian divisions and 
stated that the Ministries of the Interior, Communications, and National 
Economy must be placed under German control. Antonescu refused, 
on the plea that a revolution would result and that he could not raise 
the divisions before the autumn. 

Several hundred journalists were reported to have been arrested. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 4.—Parliament approved, by 75 votes to 49, General Smutss 
motion that soldiers be allowed to volunteer for service oversea, after 
the Premier, replying to the debate, had pointed out that when the 
country decided to enter the war it undertook unlimited liability, 
though for the time being the operations of its sg!diers were confined t0 
the African continent. If they wanted to have any voice in the peace 
conference they must fight the war to the bitter end. It was a worl 
war they were fighting, and South Africa had a duty in that war. © 

Feb. 5.—The Senate, by 21 votes to 6, approved the motion allowmg 
soldiers to volunteer for service oversea. 

Feb. 7.—Official figures showed that in the previous 6 months goots 
valued at some {9} million had been received from the U.S.A. under 
lend-lease, exclusive of munitions. 
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SPAIN 

Feb. 7.—It was announced that Gen. Franco had appointed 50 
procuradores to the Cortes, in accordance with Art. 2 of the law for the 
creation of Cortes empowering him to appoint that number by virtue 
of their “high ecclesiastical, military, administrative, or social rank, or 
or services to the State’. They included the Primate, 4 Archbishops, 


and 2 Bishops. 


SWITZERLAND 

Feb. 9—-Der Bund, of Berne, stated that the Italian ministerial 
changes were ‘‘undertaken by agreement with Berlin and intended as a 
measure to assure, at least outwardly, the greatest degree of collabora- 
tion between the two Axis partners’’. 


TURKEY 

Feb 2.-The Foreign Minister received Papen. Ankara radio said, 
of the visit of Mr. Churchill, ‘our policy was made clear... Mr. 
Churchill, having acquainted himself with the actual problems from 
close at hand, has found the means of imparting them to President 
Roosevelt. This solidarity of thought and opinion was not confined to 
the present situation but extended to the period after the war’’. Mr. 
hurchill, it declared, would go down in world history as a statesman 
of energy, political insight, and patriotism, and Turkey had never 
hesitated to recognize his energy and statesmanship. Turkish policy 
had always been fully appreciated by the British leaders, as well as by 
he British people and press» The Adana conference had opened new 
possibilities of strengthening the defence security of peace-loving 
urkey, and the friendship so frankly expressed between the two 
nations thus gained a new impetus. 

The British Ambassador told representatives of the British, Russian, 
end U.S. press that Mr. Churchill had telegraphed to Ankara on Jan. 
) expressing his desire to meet President Inénii and suggesting some 
place outside Turkey as the venue, while President Roosevelt tele- 
graphed supporting the idea. Turkey had replied that the President 
wuld be delighted to meet Mr. Churchill, but that the Constitution 
forbad his leaving the country, and he therefore suggested that Mr. 
hurchill should come to Turkey. 

The primary object of the meeting was to go farther into the question 
{ reinforcing Turkey’s defensive security by supplying her with 
terial and equipment which would render her more self-reliant and 
na better position to resist any German pressure. “After the Axis 
orces have been cleared out of N. Africa’, the Ambassador said, “‘the 
ecisions taken at Casablanca may result in an extension of hostilities 
0 regions close to Turkey in which she possesses important interests; 
n that case Germany might exert pressure on Turkey either to estab- 
sh a defensive line which possibly might include part of Turkish 
‘ritory, for example, the Straits, or under the pretext of preventing 
tn Allied offensive through Turkish territory.’’ The only way to stave 
ft this danger would be to enable Turkey to resist such pressure. 
ussia, he added, had been kept fully informed of the questions dis- 
ussed at Adana. He also denied emphatically German-inspired reports 
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that Britain asked Turkey to enter the war, and that Turkey had refuse 
The whole field of international politics and the war situation wa 
reviewed, and the views on both sides coincided perfectly. On the 
Turkish side full satisfaction was expressed at the results of the meeting, 
and a point which gave particular pleasure to the Turks was the 
assurance given them that their interests in post-war problems would 
be duly considered. 


U.S.A. 

Feb. 2.—President Roosevelt, at his first press conference since his 
return, emphasized that Casablanca was essentially a military confer. 
ence, and that everything else must be thought of with that in mind. 
Plans for winning the war were made as far ahead as they could be, and 
unanimous agreement was reached among the combined staffs. Part 
of that agreement was that the Allies would never make a negotiated 
armistice. 

As to the French in N. Africa he pointed out that Gen. Giraud had 
expressed, in an interview, his admiration for Gen. de Gaulle asa 
soldier and as the only voice the real France had had for 2 years, as 
well as his belief that the British were right to support him. Gen, 
Giraud had then indicated his many problems and the fact that he was 
dealing with them as fast as possible, adding that the sole criterion 
was whether a man wanted to fight the Boche. He (the President) said 
that that was not a bad line to take. 

Asked whether differences existed between the two generals, he 
stated that Gen. Giraud’s forces and those of Gen. Leclerc had estab- 
lished wireless contact when 300 miles apart, and had maintained it 
till they met, and he declared that Gen. Giraud’s position dove-tailed 
with that of Gen. de Gaulle. The former had available 250,000 men 
who had some military training and would fight provided they got 
weapons, and they, in America, were now working on that. 

As to China and Russia not being represented at the conference, he 
pointed out that Russia was not at war with Japan, and China, thoughat 
war with Germany, was nowhere in contact with her. M. Stalin had been 
kept informed, and had been heard from since. Everything was going very 
well. His visit to Brazil was to secure greater efforts against U-boats 
Brazil was building destroyers and President Vargas thought he was 
not getting high enough priority on some material from the U.S.A. 
That was being attended to, and more patrol aircraft were being 
provided. 

Col. Knox told the Foreign Press Association that in the Atlantic 
the position was still serious; the Navy had not yet enough equipment 
to overcome the U-boats, which were “‘now our most menacing dange! . 

Feb. 3.—President Roosevelt gave a meeting of the Pacific W: 
Council an account of the Casablanca Conference. Mr. Nash sa 
afterwards that it had been “pretty well settled’ there where to stk 
next in Europe, and Lord Halifax stated that the President told them 
of “‘programmes for everywhere’. : 

President Roosevelt discussed the labour situation with the President 
of the Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Orgat! 
zation at the White House. The two labour leaders told the press the) 
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had asked him to do something to curb the rise in the cost of living, 
and had said that labour was dissatisfied with the economic situation. 
When wages were stabilized living costs should be stabilized also, and 
they had urged the President to adopt universal price ceilings and 
rationing for all essentials. 

The Under-Secretary of the Treasury told the House Appropriations 
Committee that the rise in prices had already created a basis for 
“tremendous inflation’. During the year $130,000 million would go 
into the hands of individuals, of which only $15,000 million would be 
taken in personal taxes, leaving $115,000 million with which to pur- 
chase $75,000 million worth of goods and services. If they tried to 
spend it the pressure on prices would be terrific. 

Feb. 5.—Mr. Hull, answering press questions about N. Africa, said 
it was contemplated from the beginning by President Roosevelt, 
Gen. Eisenhower, the Secretary for War, and himself that, as far as 
immediate military considerations allowed they would work gradually 
to improve the civilian situation behind the lines there and to stabilize 
it by removing causes of complaint, whether by groups or individuals. 
ince Casablanca there had been a decided improvement in various 
matters which had been much discussed in recent weeks. As to political 
prisoners the Anglo-American Committee in N. Africa was taking 
every possible step to find out the facts and to secure the release of 
people detained by the French. 

Mr. Stettinius, in a statement on the aid being given to N. Africa, 
sid Great Britain had diverted a convoy for that purpose. Over 
50,000 tons of food and other non-military supplies had already been 
hipped from the U.K. and the U.S.A., and a-.programme put into 
pliect for sending about 30,000 tons a month of non-military supplies 
rom America alone, as well as large quantities from England. The 
ormer were being provided almost entirely under the lend-lease 
rogramme. So far about half the supplies had come from England. 

Feb. 7-—-Adm. Stark in London and statement about U-boats. 
see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 8—Col. Knox told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
he extension of lend-lease was “vital to our war plans. Upon it 
lepends the execution of our war strategy for combined actions by the 
nited Nations. From March 11, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1942 the Navy 
ransferred to our Allies material and services valued at $800 million .. . 
Ne have overhauled or repaired 246 foreign naval vessels up to 
Dec. 31”. 

Adm. Land said that most of their large troop movements would not 
be possible but for Britain’s large troop carriers, and they would re- 
juire very heavy assistance from them during the year. Through the 
hedium of the combined shipping adjustment board they and the 
British had worked out a system to provide one another with mutual 
id in shipping; each country operated a separate pool of ships. To 
fate the British Government had placed about {1 million to the account 
the War Shipping Administration agents for such services. He also 
aid they were planning to build 18,890,000 tons of ships in 1943, and 
i the basis of building statistics and estimates of losses they should 
ipass the aggregate British tonnage by about the middle of the year. 
ht present the U.S. cargo fleet was about 61 per cent of the tonnage 
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of the British. Mr. Stimson stated that the abandonment of |eng. 
lease would mean the most serious dislocation of the war effort, which 
might quite easily prove fatal. War production industries in Americ, 
and Britain were so closely integrated that to end lend-lease woylg 
result in a critical impairment of British production. (Lend-leas 
authority was due to expire on June 30.) “Victory’’, he said, “is not tp 
be measured by the dollar sign . . . As long as each nation contributes 
the most that it can, each contributes equally’’. 

Feb. 9.—The House of Representatives Appropriations Committee 
sent to the House a Supply Bill of $2,621 million, of which over $1 0%) 
million was for the Maritime Commission. Adm. Land, its chairman, 
told the Appropriations Committee that the Commission expected ty 
reach a production rate of 5 ships a day by May. 

Mr. Byrnes announced in a broadcast that President Roosevelt had 
ordered the establishment of a 48-hour minimum working week as , 
_ national policy. It would not affect the workers’ rights to overtime 

pay, and many war industries were already working 48 hours or more. 

Feb. 10.—Mr. Stettinius stated that lend-lease aid was being supplied 
at an annual rate of over $10,000 million. The aid to Russia had 
“increased sharply” in January as compared with December. 

Feb. 11—The Bureau of Census issued figures of foreign trade in 
1942 showing exports valued at $7,826 million, including lend-lease ship- 
ments but not shipments to U.S. armed forces abroad. Imports were 
valued at $2,743 million. 

Col. Knox stated that the lease arrangements of British bases were 
“entirely satisfactory to the United States’. He added that “the 
United States is not avid for additional territory. All we want is space 
in certain quarters of the world for sea and air bases’. Citing Trinidad 
as an example he said America was not seeking sovereignty over any 
new peoples. 

Mr. Sumner Welles told the press that the German Government were 
engaging in international blackmail by refusing to repatriate US 
officials seized in France unless German officers captured in N. Afnea 
were released in exchange. The Government had made numerous pro 
tests to Germany without avail. He stated that 71 members of the 
German armistice commission were captured in November, of who 
47 were military officers. The Americans detained numbered 139 
including Red Cross workers, journalists, and people engaged in relie 
work. They were now all in Germany. 

Feb. 12.—President Roosevelt’s broadcast. (see Special Summary. 

Feb. 13.—The Director of Selective Service and the chairman of th 
war Man-power Commission broadcast an announcement that 4 milli 
additional men would be needed for the Armed Forces during 1948 
Some 12,000 would have to join up each day, and the great major} 
of the physically fit between 18 and 38, except farmers, would have" 
enter the forces. 

Feb. 14.—The report of the Lend-lease administration was isst 
It stated that, with regard to supplies for China, the number of aircr 
carrying these supplies had been “greatly increased”, but that * 
proximately half of the lend-lease supplies for China shipped 0 ! 
from the U.S.A. were now in India”. The fall of Burma had up* 
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ylans, which, if carried out, would have meant the “‘full equipment of 
3) Chinese divisions’; this left air transport as the only means of getting 
supplies to China, and within China it threw back transport on to “‘a 
man and animal power basis’. Yet China ended 1942 with more 
yseful military supplies in the Kunming area than at the beginning of 
the year, and in the last month for which details were available more 
US. goods had been shipped to China than in any month since the fall 
of Burma. 

Feb. 15.—Vice-Admiral Fénard, head of the French naval mission, 
announced that the battleship Richelieu, the cruiser Montcalm, and a 
aumber of destroyers, among them Le Fantasque and Le Terrible, had 
recently arrived in U.S. ports for refitting. He said ‘After more than 
two years’ enforced inaction their crews are anxious to take up the 
fight once again against our common enemy”’. He mentioned 30 or 40 
ther French ships which had already joined or would soon join the 
Allies in active warfare. 

The Assistant Secretary of State told the Foreign Affairs Committee 
ff the House of Representatives that civil aviation would be an 
extremely important factor in post-war life, and therefore the Allied 
Governments, particularly the British, expected that agreements 
would be reached in due course on a fair basis ‘“‘adequately recognizing 
the interests of their resepctive countries”. He said that airfields had 
been developed abroad with lend-lease funds, under military necessity; 
rights to these fields were not permanent, and it ‘was not considered 
desirable” to take the view that the U.S.A. should not take steps for 
the active prosecution of the war unless permanent rights were granted. 


VATICAN CITY 


Feb. 8—The Vatican radio, in a German broadcast said, “the Ten 
Commandments are defied to-day. Man is put in the highest place, and 
God in the lowest. God is only used if His name suits propagandists. 
This jeering at God leads to the exclusion of the human personality and 
its rights. Whoever puts himself above God is the grave-digger of 
mankind. A true community expects to be served by the State, and 
not dominated by it”’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Feb. 10.—Turkish reports stated that the Italians were evacuating 
Herzgovina and the coast from Ragusa to Cettaro and being replaced by 
Croats. Also that Gen. Mihailovitch, who had a sort of tacit truce with 
the Italians, on hearing that Croats were to take over Herzgovina, sent 
word to the Italians at Grahovo and Nevesinje telling them to remain 
there, and, on being told that this could not be done, attacked and 
occupied those places before the Croats arrived. 

Lively fighting was reported in the Zapana-Morava valley, but 
elsewhere Gen. Mihailovitch was believed to be abstaining from any- 
thing beyond sabotage raids until the time came for a general offensive. 
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